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I. 

THE LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Uztent of the Public Domain. 

According to the latest report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
the pnblic domain not yet disposed of amounted on the 30th of Jane, 1870, to 
1,387,732,209 acres. 

These figures are truly enormous, and paraded as they always are whenever land 
enough for a small empire is asked for by some new railroad company, or it is pro- 
posed to vote away a few million acres to encourage steamship building, it is no 
wonder that they have a dazzling effect, and that our public lands should really seem 
*' practically inexhaustible.*' For this vast area is more than eleyen times as large as 
the great State of California ; more than six times as large as the united area of the 

thirteen original States ; three times as large as all Europe outside of Bussia. Thir- 
teen hundred and eighty-seven millions of acres ! Boom for thirteen million good- 
sized American farms ; for two hundred milUon such farms as the peasants of France 
and Belgium consider themselves rich to own; or for four hundred million such tracts 
as constituted the patrimony of an ancient Boman ! Yet when we come to look closely 
at the homestead possibilities expressed bv these figures, their grandeur begins to 
melt away. In the first place, in these 1,387,732,209 acres are included the lands 
which have been granted, but not yet patented, to railroad and other corporations,, 
which, counting the grants made at the last session, amount to about 200,000,000 
acres in round numbers ; in the next place, we must deduct the 369,000,000 acres €i 
Alaska, for in all human probability it will be some hundreds if not some thousains 
of years before that Territory will be of much avail for acricultiiral purposes ; in the 
third place, we must deduct the water surface of all the land States and Territories 
(exclusive of Alaska), which, taking as a basis the 5,000,000 acres of water sms 
face contained in California, cannot be less than 80,000,000 acres, and probfAtr 
largely exceeds that amount. Still further, we must deduct the amount which ml 
be given under existing laws to the States yet io V>^ ctt<i\ft^^ ^jcJ^ Ni^sv^tt.\s^>Ji«im* 
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granted, or reserved for other purposes, whicli in the aggregate cannot fall short of 
100,000,000 acres; leaving a net area of 650,000,000 acres — less than half the gross 
amount of public land as given by the Commissioner. 

When we come to consider what this land is. the magnificence of our first con- 
ception is subject to still further curtailment. For it includes that portion of the 
United States which is of the least value for agricultural purposes. It includes the 
three greatest mountain chains of the continent, the dry elevated plains of the east- 
em slope of the Bocky Mountains and the arid alkali-cursed stretches of the great 
interior basin; and it includes, too, a great deal of land in the older land States 
which has been passed by the settler as worthless. Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico and Arizona, though having an abundance of natural 
wealth of another kind, probably contains less good land in proportion to their area 
than nny other States or Territories of the Union, excepting Alaska. They contain 
numerous valleys which with irrigation will produce heavy crops, and vast areas of 
good graziog lands which will make this section the great stock range of the Union ; 
but the proportion of available agricultural land which they contain is very small. 

TaMng everything into consideration, and remembering that by the necessities 
of their constructioii the railroads follow the water courses and pass through the 
lowest valleys, and therefore get the best land, and that it is fair to presume that 
other grants also take the best, it is not too high an estimate to assume that, out 
of the 650,000,000 acres which we have seen are left to the United States, there are 
at least 200,000,000 acres which for agricultural or even for grazing purposes are 
absolutely worthless, and which if ever reclaimed will not be reclaimed until the 
pressure of population upon our lands is greater than is the present pressure of pop- 
ulation upon the lands of Great Britain. 

And, thus, the 1,387,732,209 acres which make such a showing in the Land Office 
Reports come down in round numbers to but 450,000,000 acres out of which farms 
can be carved, and even of this a great proportion consists of land which can be 
cultivated only by means of irrigation, and of land which is only useful for grazing. 

This estimate is a high one. Mr. E. T. Peters, of the Statistical Bureau, esti- 
mates the absolutely worthless land at 241,000,000 acres. Senator Stewart, in a re- 
cent speech, puts the land fit for homes at one-third of the whole — 332,000,000 
acres by his figuring, as he makes no deductions except for Alaska and the Texas 
Pacific grant. Assuming his proportion to be correct, and admitting that the rail- 
roads, etc., take their proportion of the bad as well as of the good land, we would 
have, after making the proper deductions, but 216,000,000 acres of arable land yet left 
to the United States. 

But taking it at 450,000,000 acres. Our present' population is in round numbers 
40,000,000, and thus our "limitless domain," of which Congressmen talk so much 
when about to vote a few million acres of it away, after all amounts to but twelve 
acres per head of our present population. 

Our Coming Population. 

But let us look at those who are coming. The amount of our pubHc land is but 

one factor; the number of those for whose use it will be needed is the other. 

Our population, as shown by the census of last year, is 38,307,399. In 1860 it was 

31,443,321, giving an increase for the decade of 6,864,078, or of a fraction less than 

22 per cent. Previous to this, each decade had shown a steady increase at the rate 

of 35 per cent., and this may be considered the rate of our normal growth. The 
war, with its losses and burdens, and the political, financial and industrial perturba- 
tions to which it gave rise, checked our growth during the last decade, but in that on 
which we have now entered, there is little doubt that the growth of the nation will 
resume its normal rate, to go on without retardation, unless by some such disturbing 
influence as that of our great civil war, until the pressure of population begins to 
a^roximate to the pressure of population in the older countries. 

Taking, then, this normal rate as the basis of our calculation, let us see what the 
increase of our population for the next fifty years will be : 

la i 1880 our population will be 51,714,9899 an increase in that decade of 13,407,590 

.. 1890 •9,815,235, 18,100,246 

J0aO 94,250,567, 24,435,332 

J;SS7,238,267, 32,987,700 

•*. 171^771,610, 44^S^aHl5»» 
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This estimate is a low one. The best estimates heretofore made give us a popu- 
lation of from 100,000,000 to 115,000,000 in 1900, and from 185,000,000 to 200,000,000 
in 1920, and there is little doubt that the Census of 1870,- on which the calculation is 
based, does not show the true numbers of our people. But it is best to be on the 
safe side, and the figures given are sufficiently imposing. In truth, it is difficult to 
appreciate, certainly impossible to over-estimate, the tremendous significance of these 
figures when applied to the matter we are considering. 

By 1880, the end of the present decade, our population will be thirteen millions 
and a half more than in 1870 — that is to say, we shall have an addition to our popu- 
lation of more than twice as many people as are now living in all the States and 
Territories west of the Mississippi (including the whole of Louisiana), an addition 
in ten years of as many people as there were in the whole of the United States in 
1832. 

By 1890 we shall have added to our present population thirty-one and a half 
millions, an addition equal to the present population of the whole of Great Britain. 

By the year 1900 — twenty-nine years off— we shall have an addition of fifty-six 
millions of people ; that is, we shall have doubled, and have increased eighteen mil- 
lions beside. 

By 1910, the end of the fourth decade, our increase over the population of 1870 
will be eighty-nine millions^ and by 1920 the increase will be nearly one hundred and 
thirty-four millions; that is to say, at the end of a half century from 1870 we shall 
have multiplied four and a half times, and the United States will then contain their 
present population plus another population half as large as the present population of 
the whole of Europe. 

What becomes of our accustomed idea of the immensity of our public domain in 
the light of these sober facts? Does our 450,000,000 acres of available public land 
seem "practically inexhaustible** when we turn our faces towards the future, and 
hear in imagination in the years that are almost on us, the steady tramp of the tens of 
millions, and of the hundreds of millions, who are coming? 

Vast as this area is, it amounts to but 33 acres per head to the increased popu- 
lation which we will gain in the present decade; to but 14 acres per head to the new 
population which we will have in twenty years; to but four acres per head to the 
additional population which we will have by the close of the century! 

We need not carry the calculation any further. Our public domain will not last 
BO long. In fact, if we go ahead, disposing of it at the rate we are now doing, it will 
not begin to last so long, and we may even count upon our ten fingers the yean 
beyond which our pubUc lands will be hardly worth speaking of. 

Between the years 1800 and 1870 our population increased about thirty-three 
millions. During this increase of population, besides the disposal of vast tracts of 
wild lands held by the original States, the Government has disposed of some 
650,000, Ol;0 acres of the public domain. We have now some 450,000,000 acres of 
available land left, which, in the aggregate, is not of near as good a quality as that 

Ereviously disposed of. The increase of population will amount to tiiirty-two mil- 
ons in the next twenty years! Evidently, if we get rid of our remaining public land 
at the rate which we have been getting rid of it since the organization of the General 
Land Office, it will be all gone some time before the year 1890, and no child born this 
year or last year, or even three years before that, can possibly get himself a home-' 
stead out of Uncle Sam's farm, unless he is willing to take a mountain-top or alkali; 
patch, or to emigrate to Alaska. 

But the rate at which we are disposing of our public lands is increasing more 
rapidly than the rate at which our population grows. Over 200.000,000 acres have 
been granted during the last ten years to railroads alone, while bills are now pending 
in Congress which call for about all there is left And as our population increases, 
the public domain becomes less and less, and the prospective value of land greater 
and greater, so will the desire of speculators to get hold of land increase, and unless 
there is a radical change in our land policy, we may expect to see the public domain 
passing into private hands at a constantly increasing rate. When a thing is plenty, 
nobody wants it; when it begins to get scarce, there is a general rush for it. 

It will be said: Even if the pubUo domain does pass into private hands, there 
will be as much unoccupied land as there otherwise would be« and Ut o^'t '^'Q!r^N!)2)S{j&&ss«k. 
increase as rapidly as it may, it will be «k \oii% >i\£k« \ifc\»t^ ^Qt^«i^ *5»».>c«k«sEv«^ 
scartrfty of land in the United States. T\aa \% ^wrj \raft. ^^'^'^^'^ ^'^'^'"'^S^S^^^S 
louB M France or EngUuid, we mnsi "ha^e «k 'i^l^xiCiSaoTi* i3ksA» ^^ ^"'^^ \sBcsas» 



or two hnndred millions, or even five hondred millions; but of oim ihousaiid millions, 
and even then, if it is properly divided and properly cultivated, we shall not have 
reached the limit of our land to support population. That limit is far, far off — so 
far in fact that we need give ourselves no more trouble about it than about the 
exhaustion of our coal measures. The danger that we have to fear, is not the over- 
crowding, but the monopolization of our land — not that th^re will not be land enough 
to support all, but that land will be so high that the poor man cannot buy it. That 
time is not very far distant. 

The Prospective Value of Land. 

Some years ago an Ohio Senator* asserted that by the close of the century 
there would not be an acre of average land in the United States that would not be 
worth $50 in gold. 

Supposing that our present land policy is to be continued, if he was mistaken at 
all, it was in setting the time too far off. 

Between the years 1810 and 1870, the increase in the population of the United 

States was no greater than it will be between the years 1870 and 1890. Coincident 
with this increase of population we have seen the value of land go up from nothing 
to from $20 to $150 per acre over a much larger area than our public domain now 
includes of good agricultural land. 

And as soon as the public domain becomes nearly monopolized, land will go 
up with a rush. The Government, with its millions of acres of public land, has 
been the great bear in the land market. When it withdraws, the bulls will have it 
their own way. That there is land to be had for $2 50 per acre in Dacotah lessens 
the value of New York farms. Because there is yet cheap land to be had in some 
parts of the State, land in the Santa Clara and Alameda Valleys is not worth as much. 

And in considering the prospective value of land in the United States, there are 
two other things to be kept in mind : First, that with our shiftless farming we are 
exhausting our land. That is, that year by year we require not only more land for an 
increased population, but more land for the same population. And, second, that the 
tendency of cheapened processes of manufacture is to increase the value of land. 

Land Policy of the United States. 

The best commentary upon our national land policy is the fact, stated by Senator 
Stewart, that of the 447,000,000 acres disposed of by the Government, not 100,000,000 
have passed directly into the hands of cultivators. If we add to this amount the lands 
which have been granted, but not delivered, we have an aggregate of 650,000,000^ 
acres disposed of to but 100,000,000 acres directly to cultivators — that is to say, six- 
sevenths of the land has been put into the hands of people who did not want to 
use it themselves, but to make a profit (that is, to exact a tax) from those who do 
use it. 

A generation hence our children will look with astonishment at the recklessness 
with which the public domain has been squandered. It will seem to them that we 
must have been mad. For certainly our whole land policy, with here and there a 
gleam of common sense shooting through it, seems to have been dictated by the 
desire to get rid of our lands as fast as possible. As the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office puts it, seemingly without consciousness of the sarcasm involved, "It 
has ever been the anxious desire of the Government to transmute its title to the soil 
into private ownership by the most speedy processes that could be devised. " 

In one sense our land dealings have been liberal enough. The Government has 

made nothing to speak of from its lands, for the receipts from sales has been not 

much more than sufficient to pay the cost of acquisition or extinguishment of Indian 

titlei and the expenses of surveying and of the land office. But our liberality has 

^ been that of a prince who gives away a dukedom to gratify a whim, or lets at a 

j: nominal rent to a ^vored Farmer-General the collection of taxes for a province. 

' We have been liberal, very liberal, to everybody but those who have a right to our 

libeiftlity, and to every importunate beggar to whom we would have refused money 

we have given land — that is, we have given to him or to them the privilege of taxing 

ihe people who alone woxxldi put this land to any use. 

. ■ -^ 
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8o far as the Indians, on the one hand, and the English proprietaries of Crown 
grants, on the other, were concerned, the founders of the American Bepublic were 
clearly of the opinion that the land belongs to him who will nse it; but further than 
this they did not seem to inquire. In the early days of the Government the sale of 
wild lands was looked upon as a source from which abundant revenue might be 
drawn. Sales were at first made in tracts of not less than a quarter township, or nine 
square miles, to the high est bidder, at a minimum of $2 per acre, on long credits. It 
was not until 1820 that the minimum price was reduced to $1.25 cash, and the Gov- 
ernment condescended to retail in tracts of 160 acres. And it was not until 1841, 
sixty-five years after the Declaration of Independence, that the right of pre-emption 
was given to settlors upon surveyed land. In 1862 this right was extended to unsur- 
veyed land. And in the same year, 1862, the right of every citizen to land, upon the 
sole condition of cultivating it, was first recognized by the passage of the Homestead 
law, which gives to the settler, after five years occupancy and the payment of $22 
in fees, 160 acres of minimum ($1.25) or 80 acres of double-minimum ($2.50) land. 

Still further in the right direction did the zeal of Congress for the newly enfran- 
chised slaves carry it in 1866, when all the public lands in the five Southern land 
States — Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida and Arkansas — were reserved for 
homestead entry.* 

But this growing liberality to the settler has been accompanied by a still more 
rapidly growing liberality to speculators and corporations, and since the pre-emption 
and homestead laws were passed, land monopolization has gone on at a faster rate 
than ever. Without dwelling on the special means, such as the exercise of the treaty- 
making power, by which large tracts of land in some of the Western States have been 
given to railroad corporations and individuals for a few cents per acre, let us look at 
the general methods by which the monopolization of Government land has been and 
is being accomplished. 

Public Sale and Private Entry. 

The first method adopted for the disposal of public lands was their sale to the 

highest bidder. This theory has never been abandoned. After lands have been 

surveyed, they may, at any time, be ordered to be offered at public sale. This publio 

sale is only a matter of form, purchasers at more than the minimum price seldom or 
never appearing. But the offering makes an important difference in the disposition 
of the lands. Before being offered at public sale they are open only to pre-emption 
and homestead entry — that is, to actual settlers, in tracts not exceeding 160 acres. 
After being offered, they are open to private entry — that is, they may be purchased by 
any one in any amount, at the minimum price, $1.25 per acre. 

Whether by the misrepresentations of speculators or the inadvertence of the 
authorities, public sales, as a general thing, have been ordered before the line of 
settlement had fairly reached the land, and thus the speculator has been able to keep in 
advance, picking out the choice lands in quantities to retail at a largely advanced 
price, or to hold back from improvement for years. 

By means of cabins built on wheels or at the intersection of quarter section lines, 
and false affidavits, a good deal of land grabbing has also been done under the pre- 
emption and homestead laws. More, however, in the Mississippi Valley States than 
elsewhere. 

Donations of Publio Lands. 

Thus land monopolization has gone on in the ordinary course of our land deal- 
ings. But the extraordinary means which have done most to hasten it, have been \ 
the donations of land in immense bodies. 

It is a trite saying that men are always disposed to be liberal with that which if 

not their own — a saying which has had exemplifications enough in the history of all 
our legislative bodies. But there is a check to the appropriation of money, in the 
taxation involved, which, if not felt by those who vote the money away, is felt by 
their constituents. Not so vrith appropriations of land. No extra taxation is caused, 
and the people at whose expense the appropriations are made — the settlers upon the 
land — have not yet appearea. And so Congress has always been extremely liberal in 
giving away the public lands on all pretexts, and its hberalit^ has generally been 
sanctioned, or at least never seriously questioned b^ i^^VAij^ ^•\fv'oxQrci. 

* Tbla reaervMUon has been broken tbrousih \>7 «bft pMiM«b ol \\» ^^"^^^Ji^^^^^teSS 
wbioh givea 6,000,000 acrm to a braaoh ro«d ia lA\i:ka.\BX»b» ^\A!c2kL ^ ou^A \s(«k v«» v* ^i« 
witikmi MDjr aid. 



The donations of land by Congress have been to individnals, to States, and to 
oorporations. 

The Bounty Land Grants. 

The grants to indlvidnals consist chiefly of bonnties to soldiers and sailors of the 

war of 1812 and the Mexican War, and amonnt to about 73,000,000 acres, for which 

transferable warrants were issned. Nearly all of this scrip passed into the hands of 

speculators, not one warrant in five hundred having been located by or for the 

original holder. It has been estimated that, on an average, the warrants did not 
yield the donees 25 cents per acre. But taking 50 cents as a basis, we are able to form 
an idea of the disproportion between the cost of the gift to the nation and the benefit 
to the soldiers. Leaving out of the calculation the few that have taken the land 
given them, we find that the Government gave up a revenue of $91,067,500, which it 
would have received from the sale of the land at l|l.25 per acre, in order to give the 
soldiers $36,427,000, or, in other words, every dollar the soldiers got cost the nation 
$2.50! Nor does this tell the whole story. Though some of this scrip was located by 
settlers who purchased it from brokers at an advance on the price paid soldiers, most 
of it has been located by speculators who, with the same capital, have been enabled 
to monopolize much more land than they could otherwise have monopolized, and to 
monopolize land even before it was offered at public sale. If we estimate the advance 
which settlers have had to pay in consequence of this speculation at $2 per acre for 
the amount of transferred scrip, we have a tax upon settlers of $145,708,000, which 
added to the loss of the Government, gives a total of $236,775,500, given by the Gov- 
ernment and exacted from settlers in order to give the soldiers $36,427,000! And yet 
the story is not told. To get at the true cost of this comparatively insignificant gift, 
we should also have to estimate the loss caused by dispersion — by the widening of 
the distance between producer and consumer — which the land speculation, resulting 
from the issue of bounty warrants, has caused. But here figures fail us. 

Grants to States. 

The donations of land by the General Government to individual States have been 
large. Besides special donations to particular States, the general donations are 
500,000 acres for internal improvements, ten sections for public buildings, seventy- 
two sections for seminaries, two sections in each township (or l-18th) for common 
schools, and all the swamp and overflowed lands, for purposes of reclamation. These 

grants have been made to the States which contain public land, of land within their 
borders. In addition, all the States have been given 30,000 acres for each of their 
Senators and Bepresentatives, for the establishment of agricultural colleges. 

If land is to be sold, it is certainly more just that the proceeds should go to the 
States in which it is located than to the General Government, and the purposes for 
which these grants have been made are of the best. Yet judging from the stand- 
point of a right land policy, which would give the settler his land at the mere cost of 
surveying and book-keeping, even in theory, they are bad. For why should the cost of 
pnbUc buildings, or even of public education, be saddled upon the men who are just 
making themselves farms, who, as a class, have the least capital, and to whom their 
capital is of the most importance? 

But whether right or wrong in theory, in practice, like the military bounties, 
these grants have proved of but little benefit to the States in comparison with their 
cost to the nation and to settlers. As a general rule they have been squan- 
dered by the States, and their principal effect has been to aid in the monopolization 
of land. How true this is will be seen more clearly when we come to look at the land 

policy of the State of California. 

# 

The Agricultural College Grant. 

The Agricultural College grant was made in 1862, and has since been extended 

^ the Bepresentatives of other States have been admitted. It aggregates 9,510,000 

tucsres, and if extended to the Territories as they come in, will take at least 11,000,000 

acres. This grant differs from the other State grants in this: that it is given to all 

States, whether they contain public land or not; those in which there is no public 

^x^ being permitted to take their land in other States which, do conteMi\\,. Tbi* 

*mture m&kea this grant, in theory at least, the very -woist o£ tYie g;ra;n\», lot \V, \)qxo^u 



upon the settlers in new and poor States the burden of supporting colleges not merely 
for their own State bnt for other and far richer States. 

For instance, the State of New York, the most populous and wealthy member of 
the Union, receives 990,000 acres, which must all be located in the poor far- Western 
States. Thus to this old and rich State is given the power of taxing the settlers upon 
nearly a million acres in far-off and poor States for the maintenance of a college 
which she is far more able to support than they are. If New York has located tms 
land well, and retains it (as I believe is the intention), in a very few years she will be 
able to rent it for one-fourth or even one-third of the crop. That is, for the support 
of one of her own institutions. New York will be privileged to tax 50,000 people, 
fifteen hundred or two thousand miles away, to the amount of one-fourth or one-third 
of their gross earnings. And as time passes, and population becomes denser, and 
land more valuable, the number of people thus taxed will increase and the tax 
become larger. The Cornell University, to which the New York grant has been made 
over, is a noble and beneficent institution; but will any one say that it is just to throw 
the burden of its support upon the laboring classes of far-off Btates?- 

The same thing is true of all the old and rich States which are thus given the 
right to tax the producers of new and poorer States. That most of these States have 
Bold this right to speculators at rates ranging from 37^ to 80 cents per acre, only 
makes the matter worse. 

But perhaps this injustice is even more evident in the case of those Southern 
States which do contain public land. The public laud of Texas (of which there ai'e 
some 80,000,000 acres left) belongs to the State ; that in the other Southern land 
States was reserved for homestead entry by the Act of 1866. These States get the 
same amount of land under this grant as the others; but none of it is taken from 
their own lands, and their college scrip is now being plastered over the public lands 
in California and the Northwest, much of it being located here. 

California gets 150,000 acres under the Act. Yet, besides this, there have been 
located here up to June of last year more than 750,000 acres of the land scrip of other 
States, and large amounts have since been located or are here ready for location as 
soon as immigration sets in. This scrip brought to the States to which it was issued 
an average of probably, 50 cents per acre. What the giving of this paltry donation 
has cost us we know too well. A great deal of the land thus located at a cost to the 
speculator of 50 cents per acre has been sold to settlers at prices ranging from $5 to 
f 10 per acre, much of it is held for higher prices than can now be obtained; and a 
^reat deal of it is being rented for one-fourth of the gross produce, the renter supply- 
ing all the labor and furnishing all the seed; while the land monopolization of which 
this agricultural scrip has been one of the causes, has turned back immigration from 
California, has made business of all kinds dull, and kept idle thousands of mechanics 
and producers who would gladly have been adding to the general wealth. 

Badly as California has suffered, other States have suffered worse. Wisconsin is 
entitled to 210,000 acres; yet, up to June, 1870, 1,111,385 acres had been located in 
that State with agricultural scrip. Nebraska gets only 90,000 acres, yet the agricul- 
tural scrip locations in Nebraska up to the same time were nearly a million acres. 

Railroad Grants. 

Some four millions of acres have been donated for the construction of various wagon 
roads, and some four millions and a half for the construction of canals; but by far 
the largest grants have been to railroads — the amount given to these companies 
within the last ten years aggregating nearly one-half as much as all the public 
lands disposed of in other ways since the formation of the Government. This policy 

was not commenced until 1850, when six sections per mile, or in all 2,595,053 acres, 
were granted for the consixuction of the Illinois Central road. This donation was 
made to the State, and by it assigned to the company on condition of the payment to 
the State of seven per cent of its gross receipts in lieu of taxation. This grant, which * 
now seems so insignificant, was then regarded as princely, and so it was, as it has 
more than paid for the building and equipment of the road. The example being set, 
other grants of course followed. In 1862, a long leap ahead in the rapidity of 
' the die^posal of the pubUc lands was taken in the passage of the first Pacific HfliJbt<^«d^ 
hill, giving directly, without the ifiterventioii ot ^\«A»^» \.o V5[ia Aix^vjra.^ v^-vsicc^ %si^ 
XaiiBas companies ten sections of land pet mile, i,«X. WiaX. XMXi«» >j^^\Kt%^v.^w«sN. «vwt 
gnnted) and $16,000 per mile in bonds. In 1^^ \aa\% «^«a\. ^^J^'^^^^ 
S twenty aectiona or 12, 800 acres per mile, and aX «qa ^\n^ ^^^ ^(>ftft>ocroa«^^^ 
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was trebled for the monntain districts and doubled for the interior basin while the 
Goyemment first mortgage for the payment of the bonds was changed into a second 
mortgage. 

But the disposition to give away lands kept on increasing, and the Northern and 
Southern Pacific getting no bonds, the land grant to them was again doubled — 
making it forty sections or 25,600 acres per mile, or, to speak exactly, twenty sections 
in the States and forty sections in the Territories. To these three Pacific roads alone 
have been given 150,000,000 acres in round numbers — more than is contained in all 
Germany, Holland and Belgium, with their population of over fifty millions — more 
land than that of any single European State except Kussia. The largest single 
grant — and it is a grant unparalleled in the history of the world — is that to the 
Northern Pacific, which aggregates 58,000,000 acres. And besides this these roads 
get 400 feet right of way (which in the case of the Northern Pacific amounts to 
100,000 acres), what land they want for depots, stations, etc., and the privilege of 
taking material from Government land, which means that they may cut all the tim- 
ber they wish off Government sections, reserving that on their own. With these 
later grants has also been inaugurated the plan of setting aside a tract on each side of 
the grant in which the companies may make up any deficiency within the original 
limits by reason of settlement. Thus the grant to the Southern Pacific withdraws 
from settlement a belt of land sixty miles wide in California and one hundred miles 
wide in the Territories, and that to the Northern Pacific withdraws a belt one hun- 
dred and twenty miles wide from the western boundary of Minnesota to Puget Sound 
and the Columbia River. 

Since the day when Esau sold his birthright for a mess of pottage we may search 
history in vain for any parallel to such concessions. Munificence, we call it! Why, 
our common use of words leave no term in the Enghsh tongue strong enough to 
express such reckless prodigality. Just think of it! 25,600 acres of land for the 
building of one mile of railroad — land enough to make 256 good sized American 
farms; land enough to make 4,400 such farms as in Belgium support a family each in 
independence and comfort. And this given to a corporation, not for building a rail- 
road for the Government or for the people, but for building a railroad for themselves; 
a railroad which they will own as absolutely as they will own the land — a railroad for 
the use of which both Government and people must pay as much as though they had 
given nothing for its construction. 

The Value of These Grants. 

If we look but a few years ahead, to the time when we shall begin to feel the 

pressure of a population of one hundred millions, the value of these enormous grants 

is simply incalculable. But their immediate value is greatly underestimated. Land 

was given to the first Pacific roads as though it had not and never would have any 

value. Money enough to build the roads and leave princely fortunes besides was 

placed in the hands of the companies and the land was thrown in as a liberal grocer 
might throw an extra lump of sugar into the already falling scale. Yet it is already 
apparent that by far the most valuable part of these franchises are these land grants. 
The timber which the Central Pacific gets in the Sierra wiU of itself yield more than 
the cost of the whole toad. In addition, it has large amounts of good agricultural 
lands in California and along the Nevada river-bottoms, and millions of acres of the 
best grazing lands in the sage brush plains of Nevada and Utah, while there are thou- 
sands of acres of its lands which vnll have enormous value from the coal, salt, iron, 
lead, copper and other minerals they contain. The Union Pacific lands in the Platte 
Valley have, so far as sold, yielded it an average of $5 per acre; and though it gets no 
timber to speak of,. it has millions of acres which will soon be valuable for grazing, 
and for a long distance its route passes through the ^eatest coal and iron deposits of 
the Continent, where much of its 12,600 acres per mile will in time be valued at thou- 
sands of dollars per acre. 

• Twenty years ago, when the Illinois Central received its grant, its lands were 

worth no more than those now given the Northern Pacific. Yet the lands sold by the 
Illinois Central have averaged over $12 per acre, and those yet remaining on hand 
are held at a still higher price. Counting at the Company's price what is held, the 

. grant has yielded over $30,000,000 — much more than the cost of the road. If six 
sections per mile will do this in twenty years, what should forty sections pei: mile do? 

27ie Direatora of the Northern Pacific have themselves estimated their grant to be 
frarih fJO per acre on the completion of the road. I thiE^ tiiey laAixet uxui^et ^\MMk 



oyer estimated it, and for an obvions reason. A tme statement of the real value of 
the grant woald tend to discredit the whole affair in the eyes of the cautious foreign 
capitalists, from whom the Company seeks to borrow money, for they would not 
believe that any Government could be extravagant enough to make such a donation. 
But it must be remembered that the line of the Northern Pacific passes for nearly its 
whole length through as fine an agricultural country as that of Illinois; that its grant 
consists, in large part, of immensely valuable timber and mineral land, and that it 
will buHd up town after town, one of them at least, a great commercial city, on its own 
soil. 

Furthermore, for reasons before stated, the increase in the value of land during 
the next twenty years must be much greater than it has been in the last twenty years. 
Taking these things into consideration, is it too much to say that in twenty years from 
now the lands of the Company will have sold for or will be worth an average of at 
least $20 per acre? At this rate the grant amounts to over half a million dollars per 
mile, or in the aggregate to the enormous sum of $1,160,000,000 — a sum more than 
half the National debt. This donated absolutely to one corporation. And for what? 
For building a road which cannot cost more than eighty millions, and for building it 
for themselves! 

No keener satire upon our land grant policy could be written than that which is 
to be found in the published advertisement of this Northern Pacific Company. The 
Directors show that if they get an average of but $2 per acre for their land, they can 
pay the whole cost of building and equipping the road and have a surplus of some 
^20, 000, 000 left. That is to say, the Government might have built the road by merely 
raising the average price of the lands $1 per acre, and have made a profit by the 
operation, while it would then own the road, and could give or lease it to the Com- 
pany which would agree to charge the lowest rates. As it is, the Government has 
raised the price to settlers on one-half the land $1.25 per acre; the other half it has 
given to the Company to charge settlers just what it pleases ; and then on this railroad 
which it has made the settlers pay for over and over again both Government and 
settlers must pay for transportation just as though the road had been built by private 
means. 

The Argument for Railroad Grants. 

So plausible and so ably urged are the arguments for these grants, such general 
acceptance have they gained, and so seldom are they challenged (for the opposition 
which has been made has been rather against the extravagance than the theory of the 
grants) that it is worth while to consider them with some care. 

The plea for railroad land grants is about this: By giving land to secure the 
building of railroads, we develop the country without expense, or at least at the ex- 
pense of those who largely profit by the operation. The land which we give is uselesi 
as it is; the railroad makes it useful and valuable. The Government giving really 
nothing of present value, does not even deprive itself of that which it might receive 

in the future, for it is reimbursed for the selling price of the land it gives by doub- 
ling the price of the land it retains. The Government in fact acts l^e a sagacious 
individual, who having an unsalable estate, gives half of it away to secure improve- 
ments which will enable him to sell the other half for as much as he at fiist asked for 
the whole. The settler is also the gainer, for land at $2.50 per acre with a railroad 
is worth more to him than land at $1.25 per acre without a railroad, and vast 
stretches of territory are opened to him to which he could not otherwise go for lack of 
means to transport his produce to market; while the country at large is greatly the 
gainer by the enormous wealth which railroads always create. 

** Here are thousands of square miles of fertile land," cries an eloquent Senator, 
'*the haunt of the bear, the buffalo and the wandering savage, but of no use whatever to 
civilized man, for there is no railroad to furnish cheap and quick communication 
with the rest of the world. Give away a few millions of these acres for the building of a 
railroad and all this land may be used. People will go there to settle, farms will be 
tilled and towns will arise, and these square miles, now worth nothing, will 
have a market and a taxable value, while their productions will stream across the conti- 
nent, making your existing cities still greater and their people still richer; giving 
freight to your ships and work to your mills. '* 

All this sounds very eloquent to the land g^rant m&n.'^\io ^^asel^ydl^^VS^'^^^^- 
ing for the little bill to go through which is makeYiim «Lim!!»\ioTi«a«k,«oAT««»c^ ^"^^^^^^ 
bim that be ia a henetaoioT of humanity, the 3oi^\i& ol ^Qwk \Mwa^ %«fiC^Jw«t «aft.\Stfi 
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Moses of the down-trodden immigrant. And backed up, as it is, by columns of figured 
Bhowing the saving in railroad over wagon transportation, the rapidity of settlement 
where land grants have been already made, and the increase in the value of real 
estate, it sounds very plausible to those who have not anything like the reason to be 
as easily convinced as has the land grant ihan. But will it bear the test of examination ? 
Let us see : 

In the first place it must be observed that the consideration for which we make 
these grants is purely one of time — to get railroads built before they would otherwise 
be built. No one will seriously pretend that without land grants railroads would never 
be built ; all that can be claimed is that without grants they would not be built so soon 
— that is, until the prospective business would warrant the outlay. This is what we get, 
or rather expect to get, for we do not always get it. What do we give ? We give land. 
That is, we give the company, in addition to the power of charging (practically what 
it pleases) for the carrying it does, the unlimited power of charging the people who 
are to settle upon one-halt the land for the privilege of settling there. If the Govern- 
ment loses nothing, it is because the settlers on one-half of the land must pay double 
price to reimburse it, while the settlers on the other half must pay just what the com- 
pany chooses to ask them. 

Now, in the course of the settlement of this land there comes a time when there 
are enough settlers, together with the prospective increase of settlers, to warrant the 
building of a railroad without a land grant. Admitting that the settlers who come 
upon the land before that time are gainers by the land grant in getting a railroad 
before they otherwise would, * it is evident that the settlers after that time are losers 
by the amount of the additional price which they must pay for their land, for they 
would have had a railroad anyhow. 

And this point where the gain of settlers ceases, and the loss of settlers com- 
mences, is very much nearer the beginning of settlement — that is to say, there are 
fewer gainers and more losers, than might at first glance be supposed. For if there 
were no land grants at all, the land would be open to settlers as homesteads, or at 
$1.25 per acre, and therefore the number of actual settlers which would justify the 
construction of a non-land grant railroad would be very much smaller than that which 
would suffice to furnish a land grant railroad with a paying business, as the pros- 
pective increase during and upon the completion of the road would be very much 
greater. 

So therefore, when, by giving a land grant, we get a railroad to precede settle- 
ment, if the first settlers gain at all, the 'others lose. The gain of the first is lessened 
by their having to pay double price for their lands; the loss of the others is mitigated 
by no gain. So that,* as far as settlers are concerned, we are sacrificing the future 
for the present; we are taxing the many for the very questionable benefit of the few. 
And even in the case of the gainers, their first advantage in having a railroad before 
its natural time, is offset by the subsequent retardation of settlement in their neigh- 
borhood which the land grant causes. 

For if the first effect of thejand grant is to hasten settlement by getting a railroad 
built, its second effect is to<retafd it by enhancing the price of lands. Illinois, where 
the first railroad land grant was made, may in a year or two after, have had more 
people, but for years back her population has certainly been less because of it. For 

* Bat as to this It must be remembered, that the gain to the settler is not to be measured by 
the increased advantage which the railroad gives to the new land through which it is built, but by 
the difference in advantage which that land offers over the land on which he would otherwise have 
settled. Thus we cannot estimate the gain from the building of the Northern Pacific road to the 
•people now settling along its route in Minnesota and Decotah by the saving in the cost of transporta. 
tioUjOf the produce of that land ; for had the road not been projected, they would not have settled 
tiieie, but would have settled in Iowa or Nebraska, where railroads are already built ; and thus th« 
gain they derive from the building of the Northern Pacific is not to be measured by the increased 
advieintage which the railroad gives for the cultivation of the land on which they are settling, but by 
the advantage which the railroad gives that land over land in Iowa or Nebraska, on which they would 
otherwise have settled. 

At first look, it would appear that all the people who go where a new railroad is built must 
gain something that they could not gain elsewhere, as otherwise they would not go there. This ia 
doubtless true as regards such gain as inures to the individual without regard to other individuals, 
but not always true as regards such individual gain as is also a gain to the community. For some 
part of the population which accompanies the building of a railroad through an unsettled country, come s 
to minister to the needs and desires of those who build it, and is merely to be regarded as an append- 
age of the building force, and with many of the others the expectation of advantage is prospective 
and speculative. They settle in the new country which the road is opening up, not because their 
labor will yield them a larger return than in other places to which they might go, but because they 
aan get choice locations or a larger amount of land, which population afterwards to come will make 
r^f£^^^^' ^■^*^* ^ ^^ S^'^ wbicb they expect is not from tiie increased productiveness of their own 

^M*o/^ bat/hfm the appropriation of some portion of other people's \a\>ox— aad \a ^ot «» aadn to tbA 

<>oauaunj^,thoi^itmajrb»alo8a. 
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nearly half a million aores—one-^fth of this grant — remained nnoccnpied in 1870, the 
company holding it at an average price of $13 per acre. If this land could have been 
had for $1.25 per acre, it would have been occupied years a^o. This is the case 
wherever land grants have been made, and long before ihe Territories in which we 
are now giving away 25,000 acres per mile for the building of railroads, are one-tenth 
settled, we will be asked to give away like amounts of other unappropriated territory 
(if there is any by that time left; in order to furnish *' cheap homes to the settlers!" 

Considering all the people who are to come upon our now unoccupied lands, 
weighing the near future with the present, is it not evident that the policy of land 
grants is a most ruinous one even in theory — even when we get by it that which we 
bugain to get? Let us see how it affects the community at large in the present. _ 

Where a land grant is necessary to induce the building of a road, it is because] 
the enterprise itse£f will not pay — that is to say, at least, that it will not yield as large! 
a return for the investment as the same amount of capital would yield if invested! 
somewhere else. The land grant is a subsidy which we give to the investers to make! 
xxp this loss. J 

Is it not too plain for argument, that where capital is invested in a less remu- 
nerative enterprise than it otherwise would be, there is a loss to the whole community? 
Whether that loss is made up to the individuals by a subsidy or not, only affects the 
distribution of the loss among individuals — the loss to the community, which includes 
all its individuals, is the same. 

But it will be said: Though this may be true so far as the direct returns of the 
railroad are concerned, there are other advantages from railroad building besides the 
receipts from fares and freights. The owners of the land through which the road 
passes, the producer and the consumer of the freight which it carries, and the pas« 
senger who rides upon ii, are all benefited to an amount far exceeding the sums paid 
as fares^and freights. When we give a land grant, we merely give the railroad com- 
pany a share in these diffused profits, which will make up to it the loss which would 
accrue were it confined to its legitimate share. Thus: Here is a railroad, the business 
of which would not pay for building it for five years yet The loss to the unsubsi- 
dized company which would build it now and run it for five years, would be 
"$16;«Q(M)Ua But the gain to land owners and others would be $100,000,000. Now» 
if by a land grant or otherwise, we secure to the railroad company a share of this 
collateral gaio, amounting to $20,000,000, the railroad company will make a profit of 
$10,000,000, instead of a loss of $10,000,000, by building the road, and others would 
make a profit of $80,000,000. 

But it must be remembered that every productive enterprise, besides its return 
to those who undertake it, yields collateral advantages to others. It is the law of the 
universe — each for all, and aU for each. If a man only plant a fruit tree, his gain is 
that he gathers its fruit in its time and its season. But in addition to his gain, there 
is a gain to the whole community in the increased supply of fruit, and in the benefi- 
cial effect of the tree upon the climate. If he build a factory, besides his own profit 
be furnishes others with employment and with profit; he adds to the value of sur- 
rounding property. And if he builds a railroad, whether it be here or there, there 
are diffused benefits, besides the direct benefit to himself from its receipts. 

Now, as a general rule, is it not safe to assume that the direct profits of any 
enterprise are tibe test of its diffused profits? For instance: It will pay to put up 
an ice-making machine rather in New Orleans than in Bangor. Why? iecaus^ 
there are more people in New Orleans who need ice, and they need it more than in 
Bangor. The individual profit will be greater, because the general profit will be 
greater. It will pay capitalists better to build a railroad between San Francisco and 
Santa Cruz than it will to build a like raibroad in Washington Territory. Why? 
Because there are more people who will ride, and more freight to be carried, on the 
one than on the other. And as the diffused benefit of a railroad can only inure 
from the carrying of passengers and freight, is it not evident that the diffused benefit 
is greater in the one case than in the other, just in proportion as the direct benefit is 
greater? 

In the second place, in any particular case in which we have to offer a subsidy to 
get a railroad built, the question is not, shall we have this railroad or nothing? — out, 
shall we have this road in preference to something else? — for the investment of capi- 
tal in one enterprise prevents its investment in another. No legislative Act, no issue 
of bonds, no grant of lands, can create capital. Capital, so to speak, is stored-up 
labor, and only labor can create it. The available capital of the United States at any 
given time is but a given quantity. It may be invested here ot VL tsxv^X^ Ss^^^^^jt^ 
there, but it is onlv here or there that it can Y» Vn79«a\AQL 'Skat Sa VJwsi% «q:^ '^^feasssJ^ 
MMe gapply abroad to borrow from. The amoTUiX ot loccJiQ)^ «K^Jft>iX iw8»»% \ss:^«»^ 
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ment in the United States is about 'so mnch each year; and if by increasing onr 
<^ers we get any more, we must pay more, not merely for the increased amount which 
we get, but for all which we get. 

To recur, now, to our foimer example: Here is a railroad through an unsettled 
country, which to build now would, relying upon its direct receipts, entail a loss of 
$10,000,000, the diffused benefits of which may be estimated at $100,000,000. Here 
is another railroad which it would take the same capital to build, which, in the s£ime 
time, would yield a direct profit of $5,000,000, and the diffused benefits of which it is 
fair to presume might be expressed by $300,000,000. Now if we offer to the build- 
ers of the first road a land grant which will enable them to obtain one-fifth of the 
diffused benefits of the road, we could induce them to build that road rather than the 
other, for they would make twice as much by doing so. But what would be the net 
result to the community ? Clearly a loss of $215,000,000. That is to say: By offering 
a land grant we could induce capitalists to build a road in Washington Territory, 
rather than between San Francisco and Santa Cruz. But if we did do so, the people 
between San Francisco and Santa Cruz would lose far more than the capitalists and 
the Washington Territory settlers would gain ; the people of the Pacific Coast, as a 
whole, and the United States, as a whole, would be poorer than if we had left capital 
free to seek the investments which would of themselves return to it the largest profits. 
The comparison between an individual and the nation is fallacious. The one is a 
part, the other is the whole. The individual lives but a few years, the lifetime of the 
ndtion is counted by centuries. It may profit an individual to induce people to settle or 
capital to be invested in certain places; the nation can only profit by having its pop- 
ulation and its capital so located and invested that the largest returns will be realized. 
It may profit an individual to sacrifice the near future to the present, but it cannot 
profit a nation . 

As concerns the statistics by which the benefits of land grant railroads are attempted 
to be shown, it must be remembered, first, that the population of the United States is 
growing at the rate of a million per year, and next, that increase in the value of 
land is not increase in wealth . That whatever population railroads have brought to new 
States and Territories is dispersion, not increase, is proven by the fact that the popu- 
lation of the United States is not increasing faster than it did before railroad building 
commenced, while the slightest consideration of economic laws shows that whatever 
gain has resulted from their building is at the expense of a greater gain which would 
nave resulted from the investment of the same capital where it was more needed — in 
fact, that there is no gain, but a loss. We have been supposing that land grants secure 
the consideration for which they are given — the building of roads before they would 
otherwise be built ; but this is far from being always the case. With the excep- 
tion, perhaps,' of the little Stockton and Copperopolis road, the California grants have 
not hastened the building of railroadr, but have actually retarded it, by retarding 
settlement. The fact is, that in nearly all cases these land grants are made to men 
who do not propose, and who have not the means, to build the road. They keep 
them (procuring extensions of time, when necessary*) until they can sell out to others 
who wish to build, and who, on their part, generally delay until they can see a 
profit in the regular business. 

To sum up: When we give a land grant for the building of a railroad, we either 
get a railroad built before it would bo built by private enterprise, or we do not. 

If we do not, our land is given for nothing; if we do, capital is diverted from more 
to less productive investments, and we are the poorer for the operation. 

In either case the land grant tends to disperse population ; in either case it causes 
the monopolization of land; in either case it makes tiie many poorer, and a few the 
richer. 

I have devoted this much space to answering directly the argument for railroad 
land grants, because they are constantly urged, and are seldom squarely met, and 
because so long as we admit that we may profit by thus granting away land in ** rea- 
sonable amounts, " we shall certainly find our lands going in " unreasonable amounts." 
But surely it requires no argument to show that this thing of giving away from twelve 
to twenty-five tnousand acres per mile of road in order to get people to build a rail- 
road for themselves, is a wicked extravagance for which no satisfactory excuse can be 
made. This land, now so worthless that we give it away by the million acres without 
a thought, is only worthless because the people who are to cultivate it have not yet 
arrived. They are coming fast — we have seen how fast. While there is plenty of 
uncultivated land in the older States we are giving away the land in the Territories under ' 
iheplea of hastening settlement, and when the time comes that these lands are really 



Mgmd: «ttiS"''^'!3%. ^ ^^^* MitwUlr passed a bill extendiiig the ttmo Iot iha owDOBVaUofii ot >2aj^ 
««f -a^zn/feft i^r fr«ifeiB iw^ to wWcli a land grant was made in 1863, 
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needed for cnltivation, they will all be monopolized, and the settler, go where he will, 
mast pay largely for the privilege of cultivating soil which since the dawn of 
creation has been waiting his coming. We need not trouble ourselves about ^ 
railroads; settlement will go on without them — as it went on in Ohio and Indiana, as 
it has gone on since our Aryan forefathers left the Asiatic cradle of the race on their 
long westward journey. Without any giving away of the land, railroads with every.^ 
other appliance of civilization will come in their own good time. Of all people, the / 
American people need no paternal Government to direct their enterprise. All they \ 
ask is fair play, as between man and man; all the best Government can do for thexny 
is to preserve order and administer justice. 

There may be cases in which political or other non-economic reasons may make 
the giving of a subsidy for the building of a road advisable. In such cases, a monej 
subsidy is the best, a land subsidy the worst. But if the policy of selling our lands 
is continued, and it is desirable to make the payment of the subsidy contingent upon 
the sale of the land, then the proceeds of the laud, not the land itself, should be 
granted. 

There is one argument for railroad land grants which I have neglected to notice. 
Senator Stewart pleads that these grants have kept the land from passing into the 
hands of speculators, who would have taken more than the railroad companies, and 
have treated the settlers .less liberally than the companies. Perhaps he is right; there 
is certainly some truth in his plea. But if he is right, what does that prove ? Not the 
goodness of railroad grants; but the badness of the laws which allow speculation in 
the public lands. 

IL 
THE LANDS OF CALIFORNIA. 



Ho'w Feu: Land Monopolization has already Gone. 

In all the new States of the Union land monopolization has gone on at an alarm- 
ing rate, but in none of them so fast as in Califomia, and in none of them, perhaps, 
are its evil effects so manifest. 

Califomia is the greatest land State in the Union, both in extent (for Texas owns 
her own land) and in the amount of land still credited to the Government in Depart- 
ment reports. With an area of 188,981 square miles, or, in round numbers, 121,000,000 
acres, she has a population of less than 600,000-«-that is to say, with an area twenty- 
four times as large as Massachusetts, she has a population not half as great Of this 
population not one-third is engaged in agriculture, and the amount of land under 

cultivation does not exceed 2,500,000 acres. Surely land should here be cheap, and ' 
the immigrant should come with the certainty of getting a homestead at Government 
price! But this is not so. Of the 100,000,000 acres of public land which, according 
to the last report of the Department, yet remain in Califomia (which of course in- 
cludes all the mountains and sterile plains), some 20,000,000 acres are withheld from 
settlement by railroad reservations, and millions of acres more are held under 
unsettled Mexican grants, or by individuals under the possessory laws of the State, 
without color of title. Though here or there, if he knew where to find it, there may 
be a little piece of Government land left, the notorious fact is that the immigrant 
coming to the State to-day must, as a general thing, pay their price to the middlemen 
before he can begin to cultivate the soil. Although the population of California, all 
told — miners, city residents. Chinamen and Diggers— does not amount to three to 
the square mile; although the arable land of the State has hardly been scratched 
(and with all her mountains and dry plains Califomia has an arable surface greater 
than the entire area of Ohio), it is already so far monopolized that a large part of the 
farming is done by renters, or by men who cultivate their thousands of acres in a 
single field. For the land of Califomia is already to a gi'eat extent mouopolized by a 
few individuals, who hold thousands and hundreds of thousands of acres apiece. 
Across many of these vast estates a strong horse cannot gallop in a day, and one may 
travel for miles and miles over fertile ground where no plow has ever 8truck^ but 
which is all owned, and on which no settler can come to m^kib YiixcAiiM ^\iss<ccv.^^^^s^^vRb 
he pay each tribute as the lord of the domain chooser U> «iaa\.. 

Nor is there any State in the Union in w\iic\i BelVXeTOm «wAt«5^^^^S^'^2^*. 
peraeoated, bo robbed, as in Califomia. Men lia^© ®t<wni xuSiDk, *sA mco^ ^^»x \a»»» ^ 
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regular business of blackmailing settlers upon public land, or of appropriating their 
homes, and this by the power of the law and in the name of justice. Land grabberi 
have had it pretty much their own way in California — they have moulded the policy 
of the General Government; have dictated the legislation of the State; have run the 
land offices and used the Courts. 

Let us look briefly at the modes by which this land monopolization has been 
carried on. 

The Mexican Grants. 

California has had one curse which the other States have not had* — the Mexican 

grants. The Mexican land policy was a good one for a sparsely settled pastoral 

country, such as California before the American occupation. To every citizen who 

would settle on it, a town lot was given; to every citizen who wanted it, a cattle rango 

was granted. By the terms of the cession of California to the United States it was 

provided that these rights should be recognized. 

It would have been better, far better, if the American Government had agreed to 

permit these grant-holders to retain a certain definite amount of land around their 

improvements, and compounded for the rest the grants called for, by the payment of 

a certain sum per acre, turning it intq the public domain. This would have been 
best, not onlyfor the future populatioii of California, but for the grant-holders them- 
selves as the event has proved. 

Or, if means had been taken for a summary and definite settlement of these 
claims, the evils entailed by them would have been infinitesimal compared with what 
have resulted. For it is not the extent of the grants (and all told the bona fide ones 
call for probably nine or ten million acres of the best land of California) which 
has wrought the mischief, so much as their unsettled condition — not the treaty with 
Mexico, but our own subsequent policy. 

It is difficult in a brief space to give anything like an adequate idea of th* 
villainies for which these grants have been made the cover. If the history of ths 
Mexican grants of California is ever written, it will be a history of greed, of perjurir; 
of corruption, of spoliation and high-handed robbery, for which it will be difficult Iti 
find o. parallel. 

The Mexican grants were vague, running merely for so many leagues within 
certain natural boundaries, or between other grants, though they were generally 
marked out in rough fashion. It is this indefiniteness which has given such an 
opportunity for rascality, and has made them such a curse to California, and which, 
at the same time, has prevented in nearly all cases their original owners from reaping 
from them any commensurate benefit. ' Between the Commission which first passed 
upon the validity of the grants and final patent, a thousand places were found where 
the grant could be tied up, and where, indeed, after twenty-three years of litigation 
the majority of them still rest. Ignorant of the language, of the customs, of the laws 
of the new rulers of their country, without the slightest idea of technical subtleties 
and legal delays, mere children as to business — the native grant-holders were com- 
pletely at the mercy of shrewd lawyers and sharp speculators, and at a very early day 
nearly all the grants passed into other hands. 

Hew the Grants Float. 

As soon as settlers began to cultivate farms and make improvements, the grants 
began to float. The grant-holders watched the farmers coming into their neighbor- 
hood, much as a robber chief of the Middle Ages might have watched a rich Jew 
taking up his abode within striking distance of his castle. The settler may have been 
absolutely certain that he was on Government land, and may even have been so 
assured by the grant-holder himself; but so soon as he had built his house and fenced 
his land and planted his orchard, he would wake up some morning to find that the 
grant had been floated upon him, and that his land and improvements were claimed 

by some land shark who had gouged a native Califomian out of his claim to a cattle 

ran, or wanting an opportunity to do this, had set up a fraudulent grant, supported 

by foiled papers and suborned witnesses. Then he must either pay the blackmailer's 

pnce, abandon the regidta of his hard labor, ox fight fh© claim before Surveyor- 

*2!&« aferrfioiyafireirllextoo is afflicted in the BW«y. 
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General, Courts, Commissioner, Secretary, and Congress itself, while his own property 
parceled ont into contingent fees, fnmished the means for carrying the case from one 
tribunal to another, for buying witnesses and bribing corrupt officials And then, 
frequently, after one set of settlers had been thus robbed, new testimony would be 
discovered, a new survey would be ordered, and the grant would stretch out in an- 
other direction over another body of settlers, who would then suffer in the same way, 
while in many cases, as soon as*^ one grant had been bought off or beaten away, 
another grant would come, and there are pieces of land in California for which four or 
five different titles have been purchased. 

The ruling of the Courts has been, that so long as the grants had not been 
finally located, their owners might hold possession within their exterior boundaries 
and eject settlers. Thus, if a grant is for one league, within certain natural 
boundaries which include fifty, the claimant can put settlers off any part of the 
fifty leagues. 

Whenever any valuable mine or spring is discovered in the neighborhood of 
any of these grantis, then the gi'ant jumps. If they prove worthless, then it floats 
back again. Thus the celebrated Mariposa claim, s^ter two or three locations in the 
valley, was finally carried up into the mountains, where it had as much business as it 
would have had in Massachusetts or Ohio, and stretched out into the shape of a 
boot, to cover a rich mining district. Among the property given to John Charles 
Fremont and his partners, by this location, was the Ophir mine and mill, upon 
which an English Company had spent over $tOO,000, after assurances from the Mari- 
posa people that the mine was outside their claim. In the southern half of Cali- 
fornia, where these grants run, there has been hardly a valuable spring or mine 
discovered that was not pounced upon by a grant. One of the latest instances, was 
the attempt to float the Cuyamaca grant over the new San Diego mining district, and 
to include some sixty-five mines — one of them, the Pioneer, on which $200,000 has 
been expended. Another was the attempt to float a grant over the noted Geyser 
Springs, in Sonoma county. In both these cases the attempt whs defeated, General 
Hardenburgh refusing to approve the surveys. In the latter case, however, it was dog 
eat dog, the great scrip locator, W. S. Chapman, having plastered a Sioux warrant 
over tne wonderful springs. He has since obtained a patent, though I understand 
that somebody else laid a school land warrant on the springs before Chapman. 

How the Grants are Stretched Out. 

Hardly any attention seems to have been paid to the amount of land granted by 
the Mexican authorities. Though, under the colonization laws, eleven leagues (a Mexi- 
can league contains 4,438 acres) constituted the largest amount that could be granted, 
many of these grants have been confirmed and patented for much more (in the teeth 
of a decision of the United States Supreme Court) and under others yet unsettled, 
much larger amounts are still held. Grants for one league have been confirmed for 

eleven. Claims rejected by the Commission have been confirmed by the District 
Courts, and claims rejected by other decisions of the Supreme Court have been got 
through by the connivance of law of&cers of the Government who would suffer the 
time for appetd to lapse or take it so that it would be thrown out on a technicality. 

As for the surveys they might almost as well have been made by the grant hold- 
lera themselves, and seem, as a general thing, to have run about as the grant holders 
wished. The grants have been extended here, contracted there, made to assume all 
sorts of fantastic shapes, for tfie purpose of covering the improvements of settlers 
and taking in the best land. There is one of them that on the map looks for all 
the world like a tarantula — a fit emblem of the whole class. In numbers of cases the 
names of which might be recited, grants of four leagues have been stretched in the 
survey to eight; grants of two leagues to six; grants of five to ten; and in one case it 
has been attempted to stretch one league to forty. In one case, the Saucal Kedondo, 
where a two-league grant had been confirmed to five, and a survey of 22,190 acres 
made, a new survey was ordered by a clerk of the Surveyor-General, and a survey 
taking in 25,000 acres more of United States land covered by settlers was nuide and 
fixed up in the office; and it was not until after some years litigation before the 
Department that this fact was discovered. In some cases speculators who were 
"on the inside " would buy from a Spanish grantee the use of the name ot ViSs^ 
claim, and get a new survey which would take in. lot \^[i«ai VXiwsaasiAA ^V ^sstfc%. 
more. The original claimant of Bancho \a l^igaxLOk «u^e^ lox ^3DX%^ V^^?^^^ ^^JV 
13,314 Acres; the survey was made and oonfiLTmed Iot \^,W». ^^''^x'^^S^iSL^ 
a^made, on the pretense that the Santa B&cbaxapap^t, mNiVsSL^ ^»» %jw«s». 
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of snrvey had been pnblished, was printed for part of the time in San Francisco, and a 
snrvey taking in 48,703 acres made, which, after being rejected by Commissioner 
Edwards, was patented by Commissioner Wilson. The Bancho Guadalonpe, a grant 
of 21,520 acres, was surveyed for 32,408 acres in 1860, the survey approved, a patent 
issued, and the ranch sold. Now the new owner, supported by an affidavit from the 
surveyor that objection was made to the 32,000-acre survey in 1860 by the two 
Mexican owners (one of whom died in 1858) is trying to get a new survey confirmed 
which takes in 11,000 acres more. The survey of Los Nogales was made in 1861, 
under a decree for one league and no more, and now an application for a new survey 
which will include 11,000 acres more is being pushed. The land is covered by settlers. 

The Big Qrape Vine Ranch o. 

Perhaps the most daring attempt to giab lands and rob settlers under pretense 

of a Mexican grant — so daring that it has almost a touch of the comic, is the case 

of Los Prietos y Najalayegua, which 'Was shown up first in a little pamphlet by 

James F. Stuart, of San Francisco, and afterwards in Congress by Mr. Julian, to 

whom the settlers of California are indebted for many signal services. In Santa Bar- 
bara county there is living an old Mexican, named Jose Dominguez, on whose little 
ranch grows an immense grape-vine. In the old times Dominguez had petitioned for 
another tract of land of about a league and a half, but he neglected to comply with 
the conditions, and sold it for the sum of one dollar. In fact he seems to have sold it 
twice. Finally the claim passed into the hands of Thomas A. Scott, the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad king, and Edward J. Pringle, of San Francisco. It had never been 
presented to the United States Commission, and was consequently barred. But in 
1866 a bill confirming the grant, and accompanied by a memorial purporting to be 
from Dominguez, but which Dominguez swears he never saw, was introduced by Mr. 
Conness, and slipped quietly through, under pretense of giving the old man with his 
sixty children and grand-children, the big grape-vine which his mother had planted. 
The bill was assisted in the House by the reading of a letter from Mr. Levi 
Parsons, in which a visit to the Mexican Patriarch and his great grape-vine, the only 
support of a greater family, was most touchingly described, and the intervention of 
Congress asked as a matter of justice and humanity. Then came the survey; and 
the speculators, emboldened by their success with Congress, went in for a big grab, 
taking in the modest amount of 208,742 acres* — a pretty good dollar's worth of land, 
considering that it included many valuable farms and vineyards. They asked too 
much, for an outcry was made and a resurvey was ordered, which is now pending. 

Bogus Grants. 

The real grants have been bad enough, the bogus grants have been worse. Their 
manufacture commenced early — the signatures of living ex-Mexican officials being 
sometimes procured. Of this class was the famous Limantour claim to a great por- 
tion of San Francisco. It was finally defeated, but not until a large amount had 
been paid to its holders, and enormous expenses incurred in fighting it. Many of 

these claims have been pressed to final patent, and settlers diiven from their homes 
by Sheriff 's posses or the bayonets of tiie United States troops. Others have only 
been used for purposes of blackmail, the owners of threatened property being com- 
pelled to remove the shadow from their title wheft obliged to borrow or to Fell, 
and finding it cheaper to pay the sums asked than to incur the expense of long and 
tedious litigation, many steps in which had to be taken in Washington. 

Thanks to the possessory law of the State, as interpreted by State Courts, where 
the holders of a bogus claim secure possession they have been all right as long as 
they could delay final action. After the action of the District Court five years are 
allowed for appeal to the Supreme Court, and then a smart attorney can easily keep 
the case hanging from year to year. In one case where a modest demand for some 
forty leagues was rejected, because in forging the Mexican seal on the grant, the head 
of the cactus-mounted eagle had been carelessly put where his tail ought to be, the 
appeal has been kept at the foot of the docket for years, while the claimants are 
enjoying the land just as fully as if they had paid the Government for it, and are 
aotnally selling it to settlers who know the claim to be fraudulent, at from $2 to 



*Tbe survey was not Btxictly oiBcial, though made by a "Dnited Htateft lieigMV^ , Y^a \ivrli\vL 
reported thmi the oaJUB were uncertain, and the grantees a&ldng a B\ir<jey wicotdVaii Vi \\kftS3CN\«^^» 
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$10 per acre. If the Snpreme Court ever does reach the case, the appeal will be dis- 
missed. A new motion will then be made, and finally, when all the law*s delay are 
-exhausted, the settlers will haye to pay the Goyernment ^1.25 per acre for the land. 
In the meantime they cannot get it withont paying his price to the holder of this 
liotorionsly fraudulent claim. 

It has at all times been within the power of Oocunress to end this uncertainty as 
to land titles, and settle these Mexican claims. There has been a great deal of 
legislation on the subject, but somehow or other it has always turned out for the 
b^efit of the land grabbers. Modes of procedure have been changed; cases haye 
been thrown from the Courts into the Land Offices; from the Land Offices back 
to the Courts, and then from the Courts back to the Land Offices again. Always 
soihe excuse for delay; always some loophole in the law, through which the land 
grabber could easily pass, but in which the settler would be crushed. The majority 
of these Mexican grants are yet unsettled. Their owners do not want them settled 
> 80 long as they can hold tnousahds of acres more than they have a shadow of 
claim to, and delay as much as possible. These are cases where the last step to 
secure patent can be taken at any time, by the making of a motion or the payment 
of a fee; but which are suffered to remain in that condition, while in the meantime 
the daim holders are selling quitclaim deeds to settlers, for land which their patents 
would show they do not own. 

The Pueblo of San Franclsca 

For the injuries which these Mexican grants haye done to California, the Mexi- 

oiui land policy is not responsible. That merely furnished the pretext under coyer 

of which our policy has fostered land monopolization. What of the Mexican policy 

was bad under our different conditions, we have made infinitely worse; what would 

still have been good, we have discarded. The same colonization laws under which 
these great grants were made gaye four square leagues to each town in which to 
proyide homes for its inhabitants, the onl^ conditions being good character and occu- 
pancy. The American city of San Francisco, as the successor of the Mexican pueblo, 
came into a heritage such as no great city of modem times has enjoyed — land enough 
for a city as large as London, dedicated to the purpose of providing every family with 
a free homestead. Here was an opportunity to build up a great city, in which tene- 
ment houses and blind alleys would be unknown; in wmch there would be less pov- 
erty, suffering, crime and social and political corruption than in any city of our time, 
• of equal numbers. This magnificent opportunity has been thrown away, and wiUi 
the exception of a great sand bank, the worst that could be found, reserved for a 
park, and a few squares reserved for public buildings, the heritage of aU the people 
of Ban Francisco been divided among a few hundred. Of the successive steps, cul- 
minating in the United States law of 1866, by which this was accomplished, of the 
battles of land grabbers to take and to keep, and of the municipal corruption engen- 
dered, it is not worth while here to speak. The deed is done. We have made a few 
nuUionaires, and now the citizen of San Francisco who needs a home must pay a 
large sum for permission to build it on land dedicated to his use ere the American 
flag had been raised in California. 

The Railroad Grants of California. 

The grants made to railroads of public lands in the Stato of California are: The 

grant to the Western Pacific and Central Pacific, of ten alternate sections on each 

ride per mile, (12,800 acres,) made to half that amount in 1862, and doubled in 1864; 

the grants to the Southern Pacific and to the California and Oregon, of ton alternate 

seotions on each side, with ten miles on each ride in which to make up deficiencies, 

made in 1866; the grant to the Stockton and Copperopolis, of five alternate sections 
on each side, with twenty miles on each side in which to make up deficiencies, made 
in 1867; the grants to the Texas Pacific* and to the connecting branch of the Southern 
Pariflo, of ten alternate sections on each ride, with ten miles for deficiencies, made in 
1871. A grant was also made in 1866 to the Sacramento and Placerville road, but the 
idea of bmlding the road was abandoned, and the grant has lapsed. 

Upon the map of California, opporite page 1, the reservations for these grante 
an marked in red. This marking does not show the exact limits of the reservations, 
■a thej follow the reotilinear section lines, which it is, of course, im^«ri!b\!^\A ^Sc^^^^ 

•Between the iint of tbe Mild and the MexloAa bofvniOyui \^ 
2 
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on so small a scale — nor are the routes of the roads precisely drawn. Bnt it giyes a 
perfectly correct idea of the extent and general course of these reservations. The 
exhibit is absolutely startling — a commentary on the railroad land grant policy^ of 
Congress to the force of which no words can add. Observe the proportion which 
these reservations bear to the total area of the State, and observe at the same time the 
topography of California — how the railroad reservations cover nearly all the great 
central valleys, and leave but the mountains, and you may get an idea of how these 
reservations are cursing the State. 

It is true that the companies do not get all of the land included in these reserva- 
tions, nor e\en half of it; but for the present, at least, so far as the greater part of it 
is concerned, they might as well get it all. Pre-emption, or homestead settlers may 
still go upon the even sections, but the trouble is to &id them. The greater part of this 
land is unsurveyed, or having been once surveyed, the vaqueros, who share in the 
prejudices of their employers against settlers, have pulled up the stakes, and the 
settler cannot tell whether he gets on Government or on railroad land. If on Gov- 
ernment land, he is all right, and can get 80 acres for |22, as a homestead; or 160 
acres for $400 by pre-emption. But it is an even chance that he is on railroad land, 
and if so, he is at the mercy of a corporation which will make with him no terms, in 
advance. Settlers will not take such chances. 

These railroad grants have worked nothing but evil to California. Though given 
under pretext of aiding settlement, they have really retarded it. Of all the roads 
ever subsidized in the United States, the Central Pacific is the one to which the 
giving of a subsidy is the most defensible. But so large was the subsidy, in money 
and bonds, that the road could have been built, and would have been built, just as 
soon without the land grant. The Western Pacific land grant became the property 
of a single individual, who did nothing towards building the road — the Company that 
did build the road (the Central), buying the franchise minus the land grant. The 
Southern Pacific land grant has actually postponed the building of a road southward 
through California, and had the grant tiever been made, it is certain that an unsubsi- 
dized road would already have been running further into Southern California than 
the land grant road yet does. Of the CaliforDia and Oregon land grant, the same 
thing may be said. The Stockton and Copperopolis grant was made in 1867, but the 
building of the road has only been commenced this year. And it is exceedingly prob- 
able that had this land been open to settlers, the business, actual and prospective, 
would by this time have offered sufficient inducements for the building of the road. 

All these land grants with the exception perhaps, of that from the Eastern 
boundary to San Diego, and with the exception of the Western Pacific grant, are 
owned by a single firm, who also own aU the railroads in California, having bought 
what they did not build. 

It is generally argued when land grants are made, that it is to the interest of the 
oompanies to sell their lands cheaply, because settlement will bring them business. 
But the land grant companies of Cahfornia seem in no hurry to sell their lands, pre- 
ferring to wait for the greater promise of the future. Neither the Southern Pacific 
nor the California and Oregon will make any terms with settlers until their lands are 
surveyed and listed over to them. It is, of course, to their interest to have the Gov- 
ernment sections settled first, and to reserve their own land for higher prices after 
the Government land is gone. The Central Pacific advertises to sell good farming 
, land for $2.50 per acre; but when one goes to buy good farming land for that price, 
he finds that it has been sold to the Sacramento Land Company, a convenient 
corporation, which stands to the Company in its land business just as the Contract 
and Finance Company did in the building of the road. 

Private Entry and Scrip Locations. 
Large bodies of the public lands of California were offered at public sale long 
before there was any demand for them. When the failure of placer mining 
directed industry towards agriculture, and the beginnings of the railroad system led 
to hopes of a large immigration, these lands were gobbled up by a few large specu- 
lators, by the hundred thousand acres. The larger part of the available portion of 
the great San Joaquin Valley went in this way, and the process has gone on from 
Siskiyou on the north to San Diego on the south. 

According to common report, the speculators have received every facility in the 

Land Offices. While the poor settler who wanted a farm would have to trudge off to 

JooJt at the land himself, the speculator or his agent had all the information which 

'^^ ^^ /oraiafied. Land wbion had never been sold or applied for, would be marked 

an ^e map^ as taken, in order to keep it from settlers and reaerra \\. iox «^c\i^\Qit^\ 
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and in some cases, it is even said that settlers selecting land and going to the Land 
Office to apply for it, would be put off for a few minutes while the land they wanted 
would be taken up in behalf of the speculator, and then they would be referred to 
him, if they desired to purchase. 

A great deal of this land has been located with the Agricultural College scrip of 
Eastern States, bought by the specuiatorf* at an average of about fifty cents per acre, 
in greenbacks, when greenbacks were low, and sold or held at prices varying from 
$4 to $20 per acre, in gold. Whole townships have been taken up at once in this 
way; but the law was amended in 1867, so that only three sections in the same town- 
ship can now be located with this scrip. The A^cultural scrip of California has 
been sold at about $5 per acre, having special privileges. 

The Act of last year, making this CaMomia scrip locatable on unsurveyed land, 
within railroad reservations, ete., is a good sample of the recklessness of Congressional 
legislation on land matters. It is so loosely drawn that by the purchase of forty 
acres a speculator can tie up a whole township. The Land Agent of the University 
has only to give notice to the United States Begister that he has an application for 
land (without specifying amount or locality) in a certain township, and the liegister 
must hold the plats of survey for sixty days after their return. Should a pre- 
emptor go on before this time, there is nothing to prevent the speculator firom 
swooping down upon him and asserting that his farm is the particular piece of ground 
he wanted. Happily, nearly all this scrip will be used for locating timber land, 
for which the scnp of other States is not available, as it can only be located on 
surveyed land, and the surveyed timber land has long since been taken up. 

Besides the Agricultural scrip, a large amount of Half Breed scrip has been 
located by speculators. This scrip was issued to Indians in lieu of their lands, and 
was made by law locatable only by the Indians themselves, and though the specula- 
tors pretended to locate as the attoi-neys of the Indians, the location was illegal. 
However, it was made, and patente have been issued. 

In this way milUons of acres in California have been monopolized by a handfull 
of men. The chief of these speculators now holds some 350,000 acres, while thousands 
and thousands of acres which he located with scrip or paid $1.25 per acre for, have been 
sold to settlers at rates varying from $5 to $20 per acre, the settlers paying cash 
enough to clear him and leave a balance, and then giving a mortgage for and paying 
interest on the remainder; and a large quantity of his land is rented — cultivators fur- 
nishing everything and paying the landlord one-fourth of their crop. 

And as has been the case in all the methods of land monopolization in California, 
these scrip locations have been used not only to grab unoccupied lands, but to rob 
actual settlers of their improved farms. In one instance a lar^e scrip speculator got 
a tool of his appointed to make the survey of a tract of land m one of the southern 
counties which had been long occupied by actual settlers. This Deputy Surveyor 
persuaded the settlers that it would be cheaper for them to get a State title to their 
lands than to file pre-emption claims, and they accordingly proceeded to do 
this. But as the cIock struck nine, and the doors of the Land Of&ce in San Francisco 
were thrown open on the morning the plate were filed, another agent of the specu- 
lator entered with an armful of scrip which he proceeded to plaster over the settlers* 
farma 

Management of the California State Lands. 

We have seen what Federal legislation have done to inflict the curse of land 
monopoly upon California. Let us now see what has been done by the Stote herself. 
We shall find that reckless as have been the dealings of the General Government V 
with our lands, the dealings of the State have been even worse. 

And here let it be remarked that for most of these wrong acts of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the people of California are themselves largely responsible. For the manifestation 

pablic of a strong sentiment here could not have failed to exert great influence upon 
Congress. But, K)r instance, instead of objecting to railroad granto, we have, for the 
most part, hailed them as an evidence of Congressional liberality; and when the 
8outiiem Pacific had once forfeited ite grant, the California Le^slature asked Con- 
gress to give it back without suggesting a single restriction on the sale or 
management of the land& In 1870, a biu actually passed the House reserving 
the public lands of CaUfomia for homestead entry, as the lands of the Southern States 
had t>een reserved, but it went over in the Senate on the objection of Senator K^^ <A 
Nevada. There is little doubt that the manifeataUoii ol «^«j(x^im,^fi«aL^^\^^^a^*«aiv% 
would, ^ Anj time, secure the passage of sxioh s^YnVi. ^^ ,^^, 

The apeoiAc grants made to OamoTnia, m oommoTi'wSfid o'QMBt >a»n'^'«»*^^^ 
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haye been before enumerated, amount to an aggregate of 7.421,804 acres — an area 
almost as large as that of Massachnsetts and Connecticnt combined. Besides these 
grants, all the swamp lands are given to the State for purposes of reclamation, of 
which 3,381,691 acres have already been sold — about all there ia 

These large donations have prsved an evil rather than a benefit to the people of 
California; for in disposing of them, the State has given even greater facilities for 
monopoly than has the Federal Government, and the practical effect of the creation of 
two sources of tiUe to public land has been to harass settlers and to give opportunity 
for a great deal of roboery and rascality. 

The land policy of the State of California must be traced through some thirty-five 
or forty Acts, in whose changes and technicalities the non-expert viriU soon become 
bewildered. It is only necessary here to give its salient features. 

It must be understood in the first place that the only grant of specific pieces of 
land is that of the 16th and 36th sections of each township. When these are occu- 
pied or otherwise disposed of, other sections are given in lieu of them. These liea 
hinds, as well as the lands granted in specific amounts, the State has had the privilege 
of taking from any unappropriated Government land, the ownership of the swamp 
lands being decided by the nature of the land itself. With this large floating gran^ 
as it may be termed, the general policy of the State has been, not to select the lands 
and then to sell them, but in effect to sell to individuals its right of selection. 

Now, under the general laws of the United States, until land is offered at public 
sale, there is no way of getting title to it save by actual settlement, and then in tracts 
of not over 160 acres to each individuaL And though since 1862 the pre-emption 
right has applied to unsurveyed lands, yet until land is surveyed and the plats filed, 
the settler can make no record of his pre-emption. 

To this land thus reserved by the general laws for the small farms of actual 
settlers, the State grants gave an opportunity of obtaining title without regard to 
settlement or amount — an opportunity which speculators have well improved. In 
defiance of the laws of the United States, and even of the Act admitting California into 
the Union, the State at first sold even unsurveyed land, a policy which continued until 
the Courts declared it illegal in 1863. In 1852, to dispose of the 500,000-acre grant 
(which the Constitution of the State gave to the School Fund) warrants were issued 
purchasable at $2 per acre in depreciated scrip, and locatable on any unoccupied 
Gpvernment land, surveyed or unsurveyed. These warrants, however, were not sale- 
able to any one person in amounts of more than 640 acres, and the buyer had to make 
affidavit that he intended to make permanent settlement on the land. But as the war- 
rants were assignable, and affidavits cheap, these restrictions were of but little avail. 
Passing for the most part into the hands of speculators, the warrants enabled them to 
forestall the settler and even in many cases to take his farm from him; for though by 
the terms of the law the warrants could only be laid on unoccupied land, yet when 
once laid, they were prima fade evidence of title, and the difficulty could be got over 
by collusion with county officers and false affidavits. These school land warrants have 
been a terror to the California settler, and many a man who has made himself a home, 
relying upon the general laws of the Federal Gt>vemment, has seen the results of his 
years of toil and privation pass into the hands of some soulless cormorant, who, with- 
out his knowledge, had plastered over his farm with school land warrants. The law 
under which the warrants were issued was repealed in 1858, and the policy adopted of 
selling the State title to applicante for land, in amounts not to exceed 320 acres to 
each individual, at the rate of $1.25 per acre, payable either in cash, or twenty per oent. 
in cash, and the balance on credit with interest at 10 per cent. The 16th and 36th sec- 
tions, or the lands in lieu of them, were at first given to the respective townships, to 
be sold for the benefit of the Township School Fund; but were afterwards made sale- 
able as other lands for the benefit of the General Fund.' 

The swamp lands were from the first made salable in tracts not exceeding 320 
acres to each person, for $1 per acre, cash or credit, the proceeds to be applied to the 
reclamation of the land, under regulations varied by different laws, from time to time. 
This was virtually giving them away — the truei poucy; but the trouble is that for the 
most part they have been given to a few men. 

Up to 1868, the State had always, in words at least, recognized the principle that 
one man should not be permitted to take more than a certain amount of land; but hj 
the Act of March 28th, of that year, which repealed idl previous laws, and is still, 
with some trifling amendments, the land law of the State, all restrictions of amount* 
except as to the 16th and 36th sections proper, were swept awaj; and with reference 
to those lands, the form of affidavit was so changed (Jiat the applicant was not required 
^ a wear that be wanted the land for settlement, or wanted it for himself. This 
A4f^ has some, good features; but from enacting clause to le^^eeJ^^ «ftc\ioix, ita 
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oentral idea seems to be the making easy of land monopolization, and th« 
£ayoring of specnlators at the expense of settlers. In addition to sweeping away ths 
restrictions as to amount and to use, it provided that the settlers upon the 16th and 
86th sections should only be protected m their occupancy for six months after the 
passage of the Act, after which the protection should only be for sixty days, and 
changed the affidavit previously required, from a denial of other settlement to a denial 
of valid adverse claim. Under this provision a regular business has been driven in rob^ 
bing settlers of their homes. Unless a new law is very generally discussed in the 
newspapers (and land laws seldom are), it takes a long time for the people to become 
acquainted with it; and there were many settlers on State land who knew nothing of 
the limitation until they received notification that somebody else had possession of a 
dear title to their farms. Did space permit, numbers of cases of this kind of rob- 
bery might be cited — some of them of widows and orphans, whose all was ruthlessly 
taken from them; but I will confine myself to one case of recent occurrence, where 
the looked for plunder is unusually large. 

The town of Amador, and the very valuable Keystone Mine, are situated on the 
east half of a 36th section. The survey which developed this fact was only made in the 
early part of the present year. The D eputv Surveyor, who was evidently in the plot, re* 
tamed to the United States Land Office the plat of the township, with the mine and 
the town marked in the west half. Application was at the same time made to the 
State Surveyor-General, in the name of Henry Casey, for the east half. In regular 
course, the Surveyor-Greneral sent the application to the United States Land Office, 
whence it was returned, with a certificate that the land was free; whereupon, the 
Surveyor-General approved the application, and twenty-five cents per acre was paid 
the State. And thus for $80 cash, and $32 per annum interest, a little knot of specu- 
lators haiee secured title to the Keystone Mine, worth at least a million dollars, and 
the whole town of Amador, besides. 

And as further evidence of the recklessness of California land legislation, and of 
the lengths to which the land grabbers are prepared to go, two facts may be cited: 
The last Legislature, instead of repealing or removing the objectionable features from 
this Green htw, actually passed a special bill legalizing all applications for State lands, 
even where the affidavits by which they were supported did not conform to the re* 

Suirements of the law, either inform or in substance. After this had been passed, on 
iie last day of the session a biU was got through and was signed by the Governor, 
designed to restrict applicants for lieu lands to 320 acres. But after the Legislature 
had adjourned, when the Act came to be copied in the Secretary of State's office, lo, 
and behold! it was discovered that the engrossed and signed copy did not contain 
this provision. 

xet, to understand fully what a premium the State has offered for the monopoli- 
zation of her school lands, there is another thing to be explained. To purchase land 
of the State, an application must be filed in the State Liand Office, describing the 
land by range, township and section, and stating under what grant the title is asked. 
This application must oe accompanied by a fee of five dollars. The Surveyor-General 
then issues a certificate to the applicant, and sends the application to the United 
States Land Office, for certification that the land is free, before he approves the 
application and demands payment for the land. If there be no record in his office, 
of pre-emption, homestead or other occupation, the United States Register thereupon 
marks the land off on his map, but he does not certify to the State Surveyor-General 
until he gets his fee. The State Surveyor-General has no appropriation to pay the 
fee, although the present incumbent asked for one in his first report; and so the pay- 
ment of the fee and the return of the United States certificate depend upon the appU- 
cant, whose interest it is, of course, not to get it until he wishes to pay for his land. 
And thus, by the payment of five dollars, a whole section of United States land can 
be shut up from the settler. There are 1,244,696 acres monopolized in California 
to-day in this way. For thousands and thousands of the acres which are offered for 
sale on California and Montgomery streets there is no other title than the payment 
of this five dollars. When the immigrant buys of the speculator for two, five, ten or 
twenty dollars an acre, as the case may be, then the speculator goes to the United 
States Land Office, pays the Register's fee, gets his certificate and the State Surveyor- 
General's approval, and pavs the State $1.25 per acre; or, if with the immigrant he 
has made a bargain of that kind, he pays twenty-five cents per acre, and leaves his 
l^iuohaser to pay the dollar at some future time, with interest at ten per cent 

Sweunp Land Otab>Qi\n|^. 
And Mg the speculator has had a far betiet oppoxtnmtj Vn 3jMiasi%^^^^'^^'^'^ 
Ouui with the United States, there has been e'very VnaLUoftrnwoX. V> w^^. ^to^sS^^k^ 
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possible under the jorisdiotion of the State, by declaring it swamp land. The certifi- 
cate of United States ofiioers as to the character of the land has not been waited for; 
but the State has sold to every purchaser who wonld get the County Surveyor to seg- 
regate the land he wanted, and procure a couple of affidavits as to its swampy character. 
Probably one-half of the land sold (or rather given, as the money is returned) by 
the State as swamp, is not swamp at all, but good dry land, that has been sworn to 
as swamp, in order to take it out of the control of the pre-emption laws of the United 
States, llie State has been made the catspaw of speculators, and her name used as 
the cover under which the richest lands in California might be monopolized and set- 
tlers robbed. The seizure of these lands of the State (or rather by speculators in the 
name of the State) is for the most part entirely illegal; but by the Act of 1866, pre- 
vious seizures were confirmed, and the land grabbers of California, though Mr. Julian 
occasionally makes them some trouble, have powerful friends in Washington, 
imd unless energetic remonstrance is made, generally get what they ask. This 
swamp land grant has not yielded a cent to the State, but it has enabled specu- 
lators to monopolize hundreas of thousands of acres of the most valuable lands in 
California, and, of course, to rob settlers. For the settler, though he has a right 
under United States laws, can get no record nor evidence of title until his land is sur- 
Teyed and the plats filed. In the mean time, if the speculator comes along and can 
get a couple of affidavits as to the swampy character of the settler's farm, be has been 
able to buy the title of the State. Lands thousands of feet above the level of the 
sea have been purchased as swamp; lands over which a heavily loaded wagon can be 
driven in the month of May; and even lands which cannot be cultivated without 
irrigation. 

Sierra Valley is in Plumas County, in the very heart of the mountains. Stand- 
ing on its edge, you may at your option toss a biscuit into a stream which finally 
sinks in the great Nevadia Basin, or into waters which join the Pacific. When the 
snow melts in the early spring, the mountain streams which run through the valley 
overflow and spread ov%r a portion of the land; but after a freshet has passed, water 
has to be turned in through irrigating ditches to enable the lands to produce their 
most valuable crop, hay. The valley is filled with pre-emption and homestead set- 
tlers, who, besides their own homes and improvements, have built two churches and 
seven school-houses. Many of their farms are worth $20 per acre. The swamp land 
robbers cast their eyes on this pretb^ little valley and its thrifty settlement, and the 
first thing the settlers knew their farms had been bought of the State as swamp 
lands, and the United States was asked to list them over. Energetic remonstrance 
was made, and the matter was referred by the Department to the United States Sur- 
veyor-General to take testimony. His investigation has just been concluded, and the 
attempted grab has probably failed. But in hundreds of cases, similar ones on a- 
smaller scale have succeeded. 

Another recent attempt has been made to get hold of 46,000 acres adjoining Sacra- 
mento. This land was formerly overshadowed by the rejected Sutter grant, and for 
some time has been all pre-empted. Something Uke a year ago it was surveyed and 
the plats returned to the United States Land Office, with this land marked as swamp; 
applications being at the same time made to the State for the land. The ex-Surveyor- 
General, Sherman Day, signed the plats, and the land had actually been listed over by 
the Department, when a protest was made and forwarded to Washington, accom- 
panied by his own personal testimony, by the new Surveyor-General, Hardenburgh, 
who, having been long a resident of Sacramento, knew the character of the land. 
This forced the suspension of the lists, very much, it seems, to the indignation of the 
Acting Commissioner of the General Land Office, W. W. Curtis, who wrote a letter 
to the Surveyor-General, which has been published in the newspapers, (which is a curi- 
iosity of official impudence,) and which betrays a very suspicious anger with what the 
Acting Commissioner seems to consider the interference of the Surveyor-G«ncral. 

Mr. Julian, in his speech entitled ** Swamp Land Swindles," has detailed how a 
party of speculators, one of whom was ex-State Surveyor-General Houghton, and 
another the son of the then United States Surveyor-General Upson, got hold of sixteen 
thousand acres in Colusa (as to the dry character of which he gives affidavits), under 
the swamp land laws, by having the survey of two townships made and approved in 
a few days, just before the map of the California and Oregon Bailroad Company was 
filed. These swamp land speculators are in many cases attempting to shelter them- 
selves behind the growing feeling against railroad grants; but bad as the railroad 
£r^aes are, the operations of these speculators are worse. The railroad companies 
^'^ 2 on Jjr take half the lands; the speculators take it all. The railroad companies 
^^onot easily diatrab prenous BeiUen ; bat the speoulatoitt take \!he Be\.l\et' ^Yioan^ii^Qtiik 
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Who Have Gk>t Our Lands. 

The State SarveyoisOeneral oaght to give in his next report (and if he does not 

the Legislatare ought to call for it) a list of the amounts of State lands laken in large 

quantities by single individuals (with their names) under the Act of 1868. Such a list 

would go far to open the eyes of the people of California to the extent their State 

Oovemment has been used to foster the land monopoly of which they are beginning 

. to complain. Yet such a list would not fully show what has been done, as a great 
for others, are W. S. Chapman, George W. Boberts, ex-Surveyor-Genersd Houghton, 

deal of land has been taken by means of dummies. Of the 16th and 36th sections 
proper, to which even now one individual cannot apply for more than 320 acres, one 
speculator has secured 8,000 acres in Colusa County alone. Among those who have 
^secured the largest amount from the State, either in their own names or as attorneys 
John Mullan, Will S. Green, H. 0. Logan, George H. Thompson, B. F. Maulden, 
I. N. Chapman, Leander Bansom, N. N. Clay, E. H. Miller and James W. Shanklin. 
The larger amounts secured by single individuals range from 20,000 acres to over 
100,000. 

What Should Have Been Done. 

The true course in regard to State lands is that urged upon the Legislature by the 

present Surveyor General in his first annual report — to issue title only to the 

actual settler who has resided on the land thre^ years, and who has shown his intention 

to make it his home by placing upon it at least $500 worth of improvements.* Had 

this course been adopted from the start, Califomia would to-day have had thousands 

more of people and millions more of property. Had it even been adopted when urged 
by General Bost» over half a million acres of land would have been saved to settlers 
— ^that is to say, four thousand families might have found homesteads in CaUfomia 
at nominal rates — at rates so much lower than that which they must now pay that 
the difference would more than have sufiQced for all the expenses of their transporta- 
tion from the East 

To amend our policy in regard to s^^ of State land now, is a good deal like look- 
ing the stable door after the horse is stolen. Still it should be done. Our swamp 
lands are all gone, and the most available of the school lands have gone also. Tet 
there may be a miUion of acres of good land left These we cannot guard with too 
jealous care. 

The Possessory Imw, 

But the catalogue of what the State of Califomia has done towards the monopoli- 

ntion of her land does not end with a recital of her acts as trustee of the land donated 

herby the General Gt)vemment. Besides giving these lands for the most part to monop- 

.olists, she has, by her legislation, made possible the monopolization of other vast 

bodies of the the public lands. Under her possessory laws before alluded to, millions 

of acres are shut out from settiement, without their holders having the least shadow 
of titie. It is Government land, but unsurveyed. The only way of getting titie to it 
is to ffo upon it and live; but the laws of Califomia say that no one can go upon it 
until he has a better title than the holder — that of possession. Tracts of from two to 
ten ttiousand acres thus held are common, and in one cas^at least (in Lake county) 
a single firm have 28,000 acres of Govemment land, open by the laws of the United 
8tat^ to pre-emption settiers, enclosed by a board fence, and held under the State 
laws. It IS these laws that enable the Mexican grant owners to hold all the land they 
ean possibly shadow with their claims, and that offer them a premium to delay the 
adjustment of their titles, in order that they may continue to hold, and in many cases, 
to sell, far more than their grants call for. 

How a Large Quantity of Public Land may be Freed. 

A large appropriation for the survey of the public lands in Califomia, managed 



* In his biennial message to the same Legislature (the last) Goremor Haight speaks in the same 
.^Jia. He says: ** Oar land system seems to be mainly framed to facilitate tha •A(v^^«&^<ar&. <A ^^'*°'=*^ 
bodies of land by capitalists and corporations, either aa donai^ot^A oft «9(.\iQ>\siaAX ^tVcjiik. ^^*^^^^!!j 
flognUed that the land granted by Congress to raWroad coTipot%\\at»\ia)^\ioV\*fcxi%^\«JA»^^^ 
mn-emptloD by Betilen, giving to the corporation the VTooQeeim aX aoxa«k ^^^'tf'^^v^^^iJ^^v . 

hetn much better tor the State and connl37 if the pub\io \Kftfljfc YwiA.'niBPWK\i««tt' oms«q!»b».>» 

metaal mtUen under the pxB^mption law." 



by a Snryeyor-Generftl who really wished to do his dnty,* wonid open to settlers 

millions of acres from which they are now excladed by r&ilroad reservations or the 

monopolization of individnals. If our Bepresentatives in Congress desire to really 

benefit their State, they will neglect the works at Mare Island, the erection of public 

buildings in San Francisco, and the appropriations for useless fortifications, until 

they can get this. And one of the first acts of the next Legislature should be to limit 

the possessory law to 160 acres, which would be a (|uick method of breaking up pos- 
sessory monopolizations. In the mean time there is a remedy, though a slower and 
more cumberous one. At the last session of Congress an Act was passed (introduced 
by Mr. Sargent) authorizing the credit to settlers, on payments for their lands, of 
money advanced for surveying them. Here is a means by which, with combined 
effort, a large amount of public land may be freed. Let a number of settlers, sufift- 
cient to bear the expense, go upon one of these large possessory claims. If ejected, 
let them deposit the money for a survey with the United States Surveyor-General, 
and the moment the lines are run and the plats are filed they have a sure title to the 
land. 

More Monopolization Threatened — ^Wood and Water. 

There is little doubt that one of the greatest attempts at monopolization yet made 

in California would have followed the passage of Sargent's bill for the sale of the 

Pacific Coast timber lands, which was rushed through the House at the last session, 

but was passed over by the Senate, and which has been re-introduced. These timber 

lands are of incalculable value, for from them must come the timber supply, not of the 
Pacific States alone, but of the whole Interior Basin, and nearly all the Southern 
Coast The present value of these lands when they can be got at, may be judged by 
the fact that there are single trees upon the railroad lands which yield at present prices 
over $500 worth of lumber. Under this bill, these lands would have been salable at 
$2.50 per acre. The limitation of each purchaser to 640 acres would of course amount 
to nothing, and within a short time after the pa8sa|fe of the bill, the available timber 
lands would have passed into the hands of a small ring of large capitalists, who would 
then have put the price of lumber at what £%ure they pleased. The amount of capi- 
tal required to do this would be by no means large when compared with the returns, 
which would be enormous, for though some estimates of the timber lands of Califor- 
nia go as high as 30,000,000 acres, the means of transportation as yet make but a small 
portion of this available. And it would be only necessary to buy the land as it is 
opened, to virtually control the whole of it. There is, however, a good deal to be said 
in favor of the sale of these lands, and some legislation is needed, as there is a great 
deal .of land of no use but for its timber, but upon which individuals cannot cut, except 
as tresspassers, while the railroad company in the Sierra, having been given ttie priv- 
ilege of taking timber off Government land for construction, has a monopoly there, 
and is clearing Government land in preference to its own. If waste could be pre- 
vented, it would perhaps be best to leave the timber free to all who chose to cut, on 
the principle that all me ^ts of nature, whenever possible, should be free. This 
is problematical, perhaps impossible. If so, the plan proposed by Hon. Will S. 
Green, of Colusa, seems to be the best of those yet brought forward; that is, to sell the 
lands only to the builders of saw mills, in amounts proportioned to the capacity of the 
miU. At all events, almost anything would be better than the creation of such a mon- 
strous monopoly as would at once have sprung up under the Sargent bill — a monopoly 
which would have taxed the people of California millions annually, and would have 
raised the price of timber on the whole coast. 

It is not only the land and the timber, but even the water of California that is 
threatened with monopoly, as by virtue of laws designed to encourage the construc- 
tion of mining and imgation ditches, the mountain streams and natural reservoirs are 
being made private property, and already we are told that all the water of a large sec- 
tion of the State is the property of a corporation of San Francisco capitalists. 

The Effect of Iiand Monopolization in California.. 
It is not we, of this generation, but our children of the next, who will fully 
realize the evils of the land monopolization which we have permitted and encour- 
jifgvd/ for those evils do not begin to fully show themselves until population be- 
oomes dense, 

*Aad we seem to bare secured one in the present SurveyoT-QenexaL 
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Bnt already, while onr great State, with an area larger than that of France or 

Spain or Turkey— with an area equal to that of all of Great Britain, Holland, 

Belgium, Denmark and Greece, combined — does not contain the population of a 

third class modem city; already, ere we have commenced to manure our lands or 

to more than prospect the treasures of our hills, the evils of land monopolization 

are showing themselves in such unmistakable signs that he who runs may read. 
This is the blight that has fallen upon California, stunting her growth and mocking 
her golden promise, offsetting to the immigrant the richness of her soil and the 
beneficence of her climate. 

It has already impressed its mark ujpon the character of our agriculture — ^more 
shiftless, perhaps, than that of any State m the Union where slavery has not reigned. 
For^ California is not a country of farms, but a country of plantations and estates. 
Agriculture^ is a speculation. The farm houses, as a class, are unpointed frame 
shanties, without garden or flower or tree. The farmer raises wheat; he buys his 
meat, his flour, his butter, his vegetables, and frequently, even his eggs. He has 
too much land to spare time for such little things, or for beautifying his home, or 
he is merely a renter, or ^n occupant of land menaced by some adverse title, and his 
interest is but to get for this season the greatest crop that can be made to grow 
with the least labor. He hires labor for his planting and his reaping, and his hands 
shift for themselves at other seasons of the year. His ploT? he leaves standing 
in the furrow, when the year's plowing is done; his mustangs he turns upon the 
hills, to be lassoed when again needed. He buys pn credit at the nearest store, 
and when his crop is gathered must sell it to the Grain King's agent, at the Grain 
King's prices. 

And there is another type of California farmer. He boards at the San Francisco 
hotels, and drives a spanking team over the Cliff House road; or, perhaps, he spends 
his time in the gayer capitals of the East or Europe. His land is rented for one- 
third or one-fourth of the crop, or is covered by scraggy cattle, which need to look 
after them only a few half-civilized txiqueros} or his great wheat fields, of from ten 
to twenty thousand acres, are plowed and sown and reaped by contract. And over 
onr ill-kept, shadeless, dusty roads, where a house is an unwonted land-mark, and 
which run frequently for miles through the same man's land, plod the tramps, with 
blankets oh back — the laborers of the California farmer — looking for work, in its 
seasons, or toiling back to the city when the plowing i^ ended or the wheat crop 
is gathered. I do not say that tms picture is a universal one, but it is a character- 
istic one. * 

It is not only in agriculture, but in all other avocations, and in all the manifesta- 
tions of social life, that the effect of land monopoly may be seen — in the knotting up 
of business into the control of little rings, in the concentration of capital into a few 
hands, in the reduction of wages in the mechanical 'trades, in the gradual decadence 
of that independent personal habit both of thought and action which ^ave to Califor- 
nia life its greatest charm, in the palpable differentiation of our people into the classes 
of rich and poor. Of the *' general stagnation " of which we of California have been 
so long complaining, this is the most efficient cause. Had the unused laud of Califor- 
nia been free, at Government terms, to those who would cultivate it, instead of this 
" general stagnation " of the past two years, we should have seen a growth unexampled 
in the history of even the American States. For with all our hyperbole, it is almost 
impossible to overestimate the advantages with which nature has so lavishly endowed 
this Empire State of ours. *' God's Country," the returning prospectors used to call 
it, and the strong expression loses half of its irreverence as, coming over sage brush 
plains, from the still frost-bound East, the traveler winds, in the early Spring, down 
the slope of the Sierra, through interminable ranks of evergreen giants, past laughing 
ziUs and banks of wild flowers, and sees under their cloudless sky the vast fertile val- 
leys stretching out to the dark blue Coast Range in the distance. But while nature 
has done her best to invite new comers, our land policy has done its best to repel 
Uiem. We have said to the immigrant : " It is a fair country which God has made 
between the Sierra and the sea, but before you settle in it and begin to reap His 
bounty, you must pay a forestaller roundly for his permission. " And the immigrant 
having far to come and but scanty capital, has as a general thing stayed away. 

♦An old Califondan, » gentleman of high intelligence, who hM recwvUi ttv9^\«^ «iN«««6::^t^ 
' th« Btftte upon official buaineaa, which oompeUed 'hixa lo v«S va^'^««^«*»'^'^'^'^'^'^^^JS^ 



ooDdition of the people, writes: " The whole co\mtry Va v^^'^tc^I-*^^'^^''^'' ^^ X^^ J^!^ 

}tm, md eamj on wiieat I hmve seen fume cropped for ei«:hieeii 7«»»* '"^^'^ '^^'i^^V]^^^^ \S''ossi^««*» 
tnty agnb or Oower on the place. The roada are too wide, aaad •«« uu^otYc^ %aoy- i^ »i6 'goo* ^^ 



The ettBct of going through CaUfomia is to nxake voa wiiSi ^ \eKS* VX» ^ 'S^^ 
to Arb." 
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The Landed Aristocracy ol California. 

Though California is a yoimg State; though she is a poor State, and though a 
few years ago she was a State in which there was less class distinction than in any 
State in the Union, she can already boast of. an aristocracy based on the surest foun- 
dation — that of land ownership. 

I have been at some trouble to secure a list of the large land owners of GaH- 
V fomia, but find exact and reliable information on that point difficult to obtain. The 

property of most of the largest land owners is scattered through yarioas counties of 
the State, and a comparison of the books of the various Assessors would be the only 
means of forming even an approximate list These returns, however, are far from 
reliable. It has not been the custom to list land held by mere possessory title, and 
the practice of most of the Assessors has been to favor large land holders. The 
Board of Equalization have ferreted out many interesting facts in this regard, which 
will probably be set forth in their coming report. Some remarkable discrepancies, of 
which the proportion is frequently as one to ten, are shown between the Assessors' 
lists and the inventories of deceased land owners. In San Luis Obispo, one of the 
largest land owners and land speculators in the State returns to the Assessor a total 
of 4,366 acres. Reference to the United States Land Offices, shows that he holds in 
that county, of United States land, 43,266 acres. 

The largest land owners in California are probably the members of the great 
Central-Southern Pacific Bailroad Corporation. Were the company land divided, it 
would give them something like two million acres apiece; and in addition to their com- 
pany land, most of the individual members own considerable tracts in their own 
name. 

McLaughlin, who got the Western Pacific land grant, has some three or four 
hundred thousand acres. Outside of these railroad grants, the largest single holder 
is, probably, Wm. S. Chapman, of San Francisco, the "pioneer" scrip-speculator, 
who has some 350,000 acres; though ex-State Surveyor-General Houghton is-saidby 
some to own still more. Ex-United States Surveyor-General Beals has some three 
hundred thousand acres. Across his estate one may ride for seventy^five veaSes, 
Miller & Lux, San Francisco wholesale butchers, have 450,000 acres. Airtmnd one of 
their patches of ground there are 160 miles of fence. Another San Frteicisco firm, 
Bixby, Flint & Co., have between I5a,00d-«nd 20^,000 aereff. (Jeorge W. Boberts & 
Co. own some 120,000 acres of swamp land. Isaac Friedlander, San Francisco grain 
merchant, has about 100,000 acres. Throckmorton, of Mendocino, some 146,000; the 
Murphy family of Santa Clara, about 150,000; John Foster of Los Angeles, 120,000; 
Thomas Fowler, of Fresno, Tulare and Eern, about 200,000. Abel Steams, of Los 
Angeles, had some 200,000 acres, but has sold a good deaL A firm in Santa Barbara 
advertises for sale 200,000 acres, owned by Philadelphia capitalists. 

As for the poorer members of our California peerage — the Marquises, Counts^ 
Viscounts, Lords and Barons — ^who hold but from 80,000 to 20,000 acres, they are so 
numerous, that, though I have a long list, I am afraid to name them for fear of 
making invidious distinctions, while the simple country squires, who hold but from 
five to twenty thousand acres, are more numerous still. 
-^ These men are the lords of California — ^lords as truly as ever were ribboned^ 

Dukes or belted Barons in any country under the sun. We have discarded' the 
titles of an earlier age; but we have preserved the substance, and, though instead 
of ** your grace," or **my lord," we may style them simple " Mr.," the difference is 
only in a name. They are our Laud Lords just as truly. If they do not exert the 
same influence and wield the same power, and enjoy the same wealth, it is merely 
because our population is but six hundred thousand, and their tenantry have not yet 
arrived. Of the millions of acres of our virgin soil which their vast domains enclose, 
they are absolute misters, and upon it no human creature can come, save by their 
permission and upon their terms.* From the zenith above, to the center of the earth 
oelow (so our laws run), the universe is theirs. 

It must not be imagined that these large land holders are merely speculators — that 
they have got hold of land for the purpose of quickly selling it again. Qn the con- 
trary, as a class, they have a far better appreciation of the future value of land 
and the power which its ownership gives, than have the people at large who have 
tiioughtlessly permitted this monopolizatioii to go on. Many of the largest land 
holders do not desire to sell, and wiU not sell for anything like current prices ; but on 

«^^ *^A©j^aiT9 coming. Aooording to Government BtatiBtlciaaiB,Qa3Uotii^ '^t\li,Vn.\^i^«<^u\»!ak% 
PopuJation of 3,600,000, 
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the contrary are coDtiimally adding to their domains. Among these, is one Irish 
family, who have seen at home what the ownership of the soil of a conntry means. 
They rent their land ; they will not sell it ; and this is true of many others. Some- 
times this indisposition to sell is merely the result of considerations of preseht inter- 
est. As for instance : An agent of a society of settlers recently went to a large land 
holder in a southern county, and oflfered him a good price for enough land to provide 
about two hundred people with small farms. The land holder refused the offer, and 
the agent proceeded to call his attention to the increase in the value of his remaining 
land which this settlement would cause. " It may be,'* said the land holder, ** but I 
should lose money. If you bring two hundred settlers here, they will begin agitating 
for a repeal of the fence law, and will soon compel it by their votes. Then I will be 
obliged to spend two or three hundred thousand dollars to fence in the rest of my 
ranch, and as fences do not fatten cattle, it will be worth no more to me than now. " 
Let me not be understood as reproaching the men who have honestly acquired 
large tracts of land. As the world goes, they are not to be blamed. If the people 
put saddles on their backs, they must expect somebody to jump astride to ride. If 
we must have an aristocracy, I would prefer that my children should be members of 
it, rather than of the common herd. "NVhile as for the men who have resorted to 
dishonest means, the probabilities are that most of them enjoy more of the res^^eot 
of their fellows, and its fruits, than if they had been honest and got less land. 

The division of our land into these vast estates, derives additional significance ' 
from the threatening wave of Asiatic immigration whose first ripples are already break- 
ing upon our shores. What the barbarians enslaved by foreign wars were to the 
g-eat land lords of Ancient Italy, what the blacks of the African coast were to the great 
nd lords of the Southern States, the Chinese coolies may be, in fact are already begin- 
ning to be, to the great land lords of our Pacific slope. 
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LAND AND LABOR. 

What Land Is. 

Land, for our purpose, may be defined as that part of the globe's surface habit- 
able by man — not merely his habitation, but the storehouse upon which he must 
draw for all his needs, and the material to which his labor must be applied for the supply 
of all his desires, for even the products of the sea cannot be taken, or any of the 
forces of nature utilized without the aid of land or its products. On the land we are 
bom, from it wo live, to it we return again^hildren of the soil as truly as is the 
blade of grass or the flower of the field. 

Of the Valne of Land. 

Though land is the basis of all that we have, yet neither land nor its natoral pro- 
dncta constitote wealth. Wealth is the product — or to speak more precisely, the equiv- 
alent of labor. That which may be had without labor has no value, for the value of any 
object is measured by the labor for which it will exchange.* And when in speaking of 
" natural wealth," we mean anything else than the general possibilities which nature 

offers to labor, we mean such peculiar natural advantages as will yield to labor a 
larger return than the ordinary, and which are thus equivalent to the amount of labor 
disj^nsed with — that is, such natural objects or advantages as are scarce as well at 
desirable. If I find a diamond, I may not have expended much labor, but I am rich 
because I have something which it usually takes an immense amount of labor to 
obtain.^ If I own a coal mine which is valuable, it is because other people have not 
ooal mines, and cannot obtain fuel with as little expenditure of la\)or as I can, and 
will therefore give me the equivalent of more labor for my coal than I have to bestow 
to get it If diamonds were as plenty as pebbles, they would be worth, h^ ^Ibi^ 
eari-load just the cost of loading and hauling. U oo«X qo\)\<\ «^wt'^'«V«^'W>^^>s\ 
digginig B hole in the ground, the poaaeaaion ot a co^ T&inA ^ w\^ TasJ«A ^Owaft:^ xnss^.* 

♦J am the word raioe throoghoat in the lense \ii ^^^ Vt Va "oiftfl^ "^ ^ja»^«^N«c^ «*»- '^^ 
r—thMt of ezduuitfeable power, not of ntUitj. 
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And so it is with land. It is only valuable as it is scarce. Land (of the ayerage 
qnality) is not naturally scarce, bat aoundant, and it may be doubted whether there 
is any country, even the most populous, where the soil could not easily support in 
fiomfort* all the people, though the law of diminishing return, as laid down by the 
English economists, is doubtless true. But the density of population permits other 
economies which go far to make up for, and which, probably, in a right social state 
would fully make up for, any increase in the amount of labor necessarily devoted to 
agricultural production. 

But land is a fixed quantity, which man can neither increase nor diminish, and 
is therefore very easily made artificially scarce by monopolization. And artificial 
scarcity arising from unequal division produces the same effect as real scarcity in 
giving land a value. There is no scarcity of building lots in San Francisco, for there 
is room yet within the settled limits for ten thousand more houses. But if I want to 
put up a house I must pay for the privilege, just as if there were more people wanting 
to put up houses than there is room to put them upon. 

And the value of land is, the power which its ownership gives of appropriating 
the labor of those who have it not; and in proportion as those who own are few, and 
those who do not own are many, so does this power which is expressed by the selling 
price of land increase. We speak of railroads raising the value of land by reducing 
the time aod cost of transportation. But if we analyze the operation by imagining the 
construction of a railroad through a country in which there are few settlers and land 
can be had for the taking, we will see that the direct effect of the railroad or other 
improvement which increases the value of the product of land is to increase the value 
of labor — or to speak more precisely, of the value of labor and capital, in the relative 
proportions determined by the circumstances which fix the shares of each — and that 
it is only when the land is so far monopolized as to enable the land owners to appro- 
priate to themselves this benefit that the value of land is increased. No matter how 
few people there might be, if the land were all in private hands the owners might appro- 
priate to themselves the whole benefit This is the result in a country like Enghmd, 
but in a new country, those owners having more land than they can work or desire 
to work, will, in selling or renting their lands, yield some of the new advantage 
in order to induce people to take their surplus land. It will be said: If the value of 
hmd is the power which its ownership gives of appropriating the labor of others, so 
is the value of everything else, from a twenty-dollar piece to a keg of nails. But in 
this is the distinction : The twenty-dollar piece or the keg of nails are themselves 
the result of labor, and when ^ven for labor the transaction is an exchange. Land 
is not the result of labor, but is the creation of God, and when labor must be given 
for it the transaction is an appropriation. In the one case labor is given for labor; 
in the other, labor is given for something that existed before labor was. 

Of the Valne of L€Uid cmd the Common Wealth. 

And thus we see that the value of land, being intrinsically merely the power 

which its ownership gives to appropriate the fruits of labor, is not an element of the 

wealth of a community. This principle is as self-evident as that two and two make 

four, yet we seem to have lost sight of it altogether. All over the country the indvease 

in the value of land is cited as an increase of wealth. Year after year we add up the 

increased price which land will bring, and exclaim. Behold how rapidly the United 

States is growing rich! Yet we might with equal propriety count the debts which 

men owe each other, in estimating the assets of a community. The increased price 

of his land may be increased wealth to the owner, because it enables him to obtain a 

larger share in the distribution of its products, but it is not increased wealth to the 

community, because the shares of other people are at the same time cut down. The 

wealth of a community depends upon the product of the community. But the pro- 
ductive powers of land are precisely the same whether its price is low or high. In 
other words, the price of land indicates the distribution of wealth, not the production. 
The manner of distribution certainly reacts on production, and so the price of land 
indirectly and gradually affects the wealth of the community; but this effect 
is the reverse of what seems generally imagined. High prices for land tend to 
decrease instead of adding to the wecdth of a community. For high priced land means 
Jarwry on the one side, and low wages on the other, liuxui^ mewaa "woAte, and 
yoir wages mean, unintelligent and inefficient labor. 
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Of The Value of Land and the Value of Labor. 

The yalne of land and of labor must bear to each other an inverse ratio. TheM 

two are the *' terms " of production, and while production remains the same, to give 

more to the one is to give less to the other. The value of land is the power which its 

ownership gives to appropriate the product of labor, and, as a sequence, where rents 

(the share of the land owner) are high, wages (the"" share of the laborer) are low. 
And thus we see it all over the world, in the countries where land is high, wages are 
low, and where land is low, wages are high. In a new country the value of labor is 
at first at its maximum, the value of land at its minimum. As population grows and 
land becomes monopolized and increases in value, the value of labor steadily de- 
creases. And the higher land and the lower wages, the stronger the tendency towards 
still lower wages, until this tendency ^is met by the very necessities of existence. 
For the higher land and the lower wages, the more difficult is it for the man who 
starts with nothing but his labor to become his own employer, and the more he is at 
the mercy of the land owner and the capitaUst. ^ 

Of Speculation in Land. 

The old prejudice against speculators in food and other articles of necessity is 
passing away, for more exact habits of thought have shown that where speculators 
do not control all the sources and means of production (which is impossible as to 
most things in this age of the world*), and speculation does not become monopoly, 
instead of causing scarcity, it tends to alleviate it; and this, on the one' side, by giv- 
ing notice of the impending scarcity, and thus inducing economy, and on the other 
by stimulating production. 

But land not being a thing of human production, speculation in land cannot have 
this result. A country may export people, but it cannot import land. Whatever be 
the price put upon it, the number of acres in any given place is just so many, with 
just such capabilities. And though high prices for land may lessen the demand by 
driving people further away, this is not economy^ but waste, as the labor of a diffused 
population cannot be so productive as that of a more concentrated population, com- 
bined action cannot be so effective and economical, and exchanges must be much 
more difficult and at a greater cost. It is sometimes said (and the English landlords 
piously believe that in raising their rents to the highest figure they are doing their 
Dest for their fellow men) that the increase in the price of land leads to increased 
thoroughness of cultivation, yet how can that-be when the increase in the price of 
land must take from the means of the cultivator, either by reducing his capital when 
he buys, or by reducing his earnings when he rents. ^ That the two things go to- 
gether is undoubtedly true; but it seems to me that the increased thoroaghness of 
cultivation is due to the increased pressure of population — to higher prices for 
produce and lower prices for labor^ther than directly to the increased price of land. 

There is another attribute in which land differs from things of human produc- 
tion. It is imperishable. The speculator in grain must sell quickly, not merely 
because he knows another crop will soon come in, but because his grain will spoil by 
keeping; the speculator in a manufactured article must also sell quickly, not merely 
because the mills are at work, but because the articles in which he is speculating will 
spoil or go out of fashion. Not so with land. The speculator in land can wait; his 
land will still be there as good as ever'. If he dies before he reaps the benefit, the 
land will be there for his children. 

Thus land, bein^ a thing of limited quantity, of imperishable nature and of 
unchanging demand, is a thing in which there are more inducements for speculation 
than in anything else. And being, not the result of human labor, but the field for 
human lal)or, the increased price caused by speculation is a tax for which there can 



^Possible M to some things. The Bothschilds and the Beak of Oslifornia control the qnioksilvar 
prodttotlon of the world, and sell qaicksUver in Chins ohesper than in California, where it is 
prodnoed. 

tit may he said (and it is probahlv to some extent tme in new eonntrtoe), that where land is low 
a man will buy as much as he can : where land is higher, and he most take leas for the name money, 
he will cultivate it bettor. But if a man takes more than he can well use, this in itself is specoli^ 
tkm, and another remedy should be looked for than the increase of speoulaUoii. ^Vi<«it««^ A^Xsr^ x^^sd^ 
prices a man is driven to bestow the same labor on a imiaVlst ^«Qa ot ^stcraLxAVbassL Xv^^^ct^^^^^iINi^ 
pvater ptoflt eipead on • Jsngor pieoe— the Innrinsiifl t^fffmigjiTMiaa t>T «ra^\,Via9(Mt». ibkAsiiRka v^vk^ss^r^ 
tiwtmd ofincnuuiag It^ig an •vu« not a Nm^t. 
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be no beneficial return. Specnlation in land is, in tact, but ft shntttng ont £rom the 
land of those who want to use it, until they agree to pay the price demanded — the 
land speculator is a true ** dog in the manger." He does not want to use the land 
himself, but he finds his profit in preventing other people from using it. The specu- 
]|itor knows that more people are coming, and that they must have land, and he gets 
hold of the laud which they will want to use, in order that he may force them to pay 
him a price for which he gives them no return — that is, that he may appropriate a 
portion of their labor. Our emigrating race may be likened to a caravan crossing the 
desert, and the land speculator to one of their number who rides a little in advance, 
taking possession of the springs as they are reached and exacting a price from his 
comrades for the water wnich ];iature furnishes without prica 

Of Prospective Vcdue as Affecting the Present Vcdue of Land. 

According to the doctrine of rent advanced by Bicardo and Malthus, and gener' 
i^ly accepted by the best authorities on political economy, the value of land should be 
determined by the advantages which it possesses over the least advantageous land in ^ 
use. This would be true, though subject to the modifications arising from custom and 
the inertia of population, were it not for the influence which prospective value exer- 
cises upon present value. Where speculation in land is permitted — more so. where it 

is encouraged, as it is with us— the prospective value of land (the incentive to specu- 
lation) must exercise a very great influence upon the present value of land, and the 
value of laud be determined, not by its actui^ advantages over the poorest land in 
nse, but by its advantages, prospective as well as actual, over land which offers just 
sufficient pi'ospective advantage to make its possession desirable. The prices of 
. land in the United States to-day are not warranted by our present population, but are 
sustained by speculation founded upon the certainty of the greater population which 
is coming. Every promise, every hope, is discounted by land speculation. And 
land being indesti'vctible and costing less to keep than anything else (for the taxes'on 
imimproved land are generally lighter than on anything else), and being limited in 
amount (so that no increase in price brings about increase in supply), these anticipa- 
tions form a firm basis for price. Land has no intrinsic value. It is not like a keg 
of nails, which costs about so much to produce, and the price of which cannot, there- 
fore, go much above or fall much below that point. It is worth just what can be had 
for it If a man must have land where speculative prices rule, he must pay the 
price asked, and the price he pays is the guage by which all the surrounding holders 
measure the value and assess the price of their lands. One rise encourages another 
rise, and the course of prices is up and up, so long as there is expectation of future 
demand. And whenever a temporary panic comes, the land prices recover as quickly 
as it is natural for hope to reassert itself in the human breast A great singer ouys a 
lot in a little Illinois town and real estate advances fifty per cent; a train of oars 
comes to Oakland, and for miles around land caunot be bought for less than a thou* 
sand dollars an acre; a few men in San Francisco^say to each otHer that the city is 
sure to be the second on the continent, and straightway the hill-tops for long distances 
are being bought and sold at rates which would be exorbitant if San Francisco really 
contained a million people, and he who wants a piece of land to use must pay the 
speculative price. We are thus compelled to pay in the present, prices based on 
what people will be compelled to pay m the future. 

Of Speculation in Land, and the Supply of CapitaL 

We frequently.hear it said : "Times are hard because land speculation has locked 

up so much capital.'* Now it is evident that no amount of buying and selling in a 

community can lock up capital, and the direct effect of a rise in land values, is to alter 

the distribution of wealth, not to affect its amount But to some extent the same 
effect is produced as would be by the locking up of capital. When a rise in land val- 
ues takes place, certain men find themselves much richer, without any addition to the 
capital of the community having been made. Some of these will employ part of 
their new wealth in unproductive uses — ^in building finer houses, buying diamonds for 
their wives, or traveling in the East, or in Europe. This reduces tiie supply of pro- 
ductive capital. At the same time the profits of land speculation, and the new security 
which^the rise in values gives, will increase the number of borrowers, and compe- 
iiti'on between them will have a tendency to keep up rates of interest But a fall in 
land prices does not At once increase the available supply of capital, as oapitaliats 
are made timid, and there lA a tendency to hoaxd xathei \i\i«ii\6n<9L 
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Of the Neoesaaxy Value of Land. 

Where the monopolization of land is not permitted, where a man can only take 
land which he wants to use, unused land can have no vahie — at least, nono above the 
price fixed by the State for the privilege of occupying it . But as land becomes occupied, 
most of it would acquire a value — either from the possession of natural advantages 
superior to that still unocouiaed, or from its more central position as respects popula- 
tion. This we may call the necessary or real value of land, in contradistinction to the 
unnecessary or fictitious value of land which results from monopolization. To illus- 
trate: If, on the outskirts of San Francisco, any oA who wished to build a house 

might take a lot from the unused ground, outside land would be worth nothing, but 
Montgomery or Kearny street property would still be very valuable, as, being in 
the heart of the city, it is more convenient for residences or more useful for business 
purposes. The difierence, however, between this necessary valae of the land of the 
United States and the aggregate value at which it is held must be most enormous, and 
the di£ference represents the unnecessary tax which land monopohzation levies upon 
labor. 

Of Property in Land. 

The right of every human being to himself is the foundation of the right of 
property. That which a man produces is rightfully his own, to keep, to sell, to give, 
or to bequeath, and upon this sure title alone can ownership of anything rightfully 
rest. But man has also another rights declared by the fact of his existence — the right 
to the use of so much of the free gifts of nature as may be necessary to supply all the 
wants of that existence, and as he may use without interfering with the equal rights 
of any one else, and to this he has a title as against all the world. 

This right is natural; it cannot be alienated. It is the free gift of his Creator 
to every man that comes into the world — a right as sacred, as indefeasible as his right 
to life itsell 

Land being the creation of God and the natural habitation of man, the reservoir 

from which man must draw the means of maintaining his life and satisfying his 

wants; the material to which it was pre-ordained that his labor should be applied, it 
follows that every man born into this world has a natural right to as much laud as is 
necessary for his own uses, and that no man has a right to any more. To deny this 
is to deny the right of man to himself, to assert the atrocious doctrine that the Al- 
mighty has created some men to be the slaves of others. 

For, to permit one man to monopolize the land from which the support of others 
is to be drawn, is to permit him to appropriate their labor, and, in so far as he is 
permitted to do this, to appropriate them. It is to institute slavery. 

For whether a man owns the bodies of his fellow beings, or owns only the land 
from which they must obtain a subsistence, makes but littla difference to him or to 
them. In the one case it is slavery just as much as the other. And of the two forms 
of slavery, that which pretends to the ownership of flesh and blood seems to me, on 
the whole, far the more preferable. For in islngland, where the monopolization of 
land has reached a point which gives to the mere laborer a share of the product of his 
labor just sufficient to maintain his existence, the land owner get» from the laborer 
all that any master can get from his slave, while he is not afiected by the selfish 
interest which prompts the master to look out for the well-being of his slave, and is 
not influenced by those warmer feelings which any ordinanly well disposed man 
feels towards any living thing of which he claims the ownership, be it even a dog. 
For in free, rich England of the Nineteenth Century— England, whose boast it is that 
no slave can breathe her air — England, that has spent millions of pounds for the 
abolition of slavery in far o£f lands, and that sends abroad annually hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds for the conversion of the heathen — the condition of the agiicultm-al 
laborer is to-day harder, more hopeless and more brutalizing than that of the average 
•lave under any system of slavery which has prevailed in modem times. And, going 
even further, I do not believe that the cold-blooded horrors brought to light by the 
Tarious Parliamentary Commissions which have investigated the conditiua ol t&^<^ 
laboring poor of England, can be matched even by ^•b toc^ox^ oil vcwcsv«cX ^v««5c^<k 
under wmbh system slaves were sometimea ted to li^hea, ot Xoxtxa^^Hssi ^wst^^'t^ ?\^^ 
bjr the annala of Spanish oonquest in the lileNi N? oi\d. Ci«c\Kfl3L\\. Sa ^^^^.^«^ <aRpagjax\ss«v 
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of the slaves upon our Southern plantations was not half so bad as that of the land 
monopoly slaves of England. Legrees there may have been in plenty, but I have yet 
(o hear of the Legree who worked children to physical and moral death in his fields, 
or ground them, body and soul, in his mills. 

There is in nature no such thing as a fee simple in land. The Almighty, who 
created the earth for man and man for the earth, has entailed it upon all the genera- 
tions of the children of men by a decree written upon the constitution of all things— 
a decree which no human action can bar and no prescription determine. Let the 

yarchmenis be ever so many, or possession ever so long, in the Courts of Natural 
ustice there can be but one title to land recognized — the using of it to satisfy reason- 
able wants. 

Now, from this, it by no m^ans follows that there should be no such thing as 
property in land, but merely that there should be no monopolization — no standing 
between the man who is willing to work and the field which nature offers for his labor. 
For while it is true that the land of a country is a free gift of the Creator to all tiia 
people of that country, to the enjoyment of which each has an equal natural right, i^ 
IS also true that the recognition of private ownership in land is necessary to its piopep 
use — ^is, in fact, a condition of civilization. When the millennium comes, and the ol^ 
savage, selfish instincts have died out of men, land may perhaps be held in common^ 
but not till then. In our present state, at least, the " magic of property which tum^ 
even sand into gold " must be applied to our lands if we would reap the largest bene" 
fits they are capable of yielding — must be retained if we would keep from relapsing^ 
into barbarism. 

And a full appreciation of the yalue of land ownership tends to the same praoticaX^ 
conclusion as the considerations I have been presenting. If the worker upon hoMl im^ 
a better worker and a better man because he owns the hind, it should be our effort Uw^ 
make this stimulus felt by all— to make, as far as possible, all land-users also land- 
owners. 

Nor is there any difficulty in combining a full recognition of private property i 
land with a recognition of the right of all to the benefits conferred by the Creator, 
I will hereafter attempt to show. 

We are not called upon to guarantee to all men equal conditions, and could not i^ 
we would, any more than we could guarantee to them equal intelligence, equal indus- 
try or equal prudence ; but we are called upon to give to all men an equal chance. If 
we do not, our republicanism is a snare and a delusion, our clatter about the rights o^ 
man the veriest buncombe in which a people ever indulged. 



IV. 
THE TENDENCY OP OUR PRESENT LAND POLICY. 



Wliat Our Land Policy is. 

Is our land policy calculated to give to all men an equal chance? We have seen 

what it is — how we are enabling speculators to rob settlers ; how we are by every 

means enhancing the tax which the many must pay to the few ; how we are TnnlriTig 

away with the heritage of our children, and putting in immense bodies into the hands 

of a few individuals the soil from which the coming millions of our people must draw 

their support. If we continue this policy a few years, the public domain will all be 

gone; the homestead law and the pre-emption law will remain upon the statute books 
but to remind the poor man of Ihe good time past, and we shall find ourselves embar* 
rassed by all the difficulties which beset the statesmen of Europe — ^the social disease 
of England; the seething discontent of France. 

Was there ever national blunder so great— ever national crime so tremendous as 
ours in dealing with our land ? It is not in the heat and flush of conquest that we 
are thus doing what has been done in every country under the sun where a ruling class 
has been built up and the masses condemned to hopeless toil; it is not in ignorance of 
true ]political principles and in the conscientious belief that the God-appointed order 
of thmgB is that the many should serve the few. We are monopolizing our land de* 
Hberately — our land, not the land of a conquered nation, and we are doing it while 
prating of the equal rights of the oituzen and of the bxotiheilicK)^ ol m^iii. 
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The Value of Our Public Domain. 

This public domain that we are getting rid of as recklessly as though we esteemed 

its possession a curse, can never be replaced, nor are there other limitless bodies of 

land which we may subdue. Of the whole continent, we now occupy nearly the whole 

of the zone in which all the real progressive life of the world has been lived. North 

of us are the cold high latitudes, south of us the tropical heats. The table lands of 

Mexico and the valleys of the Saskachewan and Bed rivers, which comprise almost 

all of the temperate portions of the continent yet unoccupied by our race, are of very 
small extent when compared with the vast country we have already overrun, and when 
our emigration is compelled to set upon them will be filled as we now populate a new 
State. 

It is not pleasant to think of the time when the public domain will all be gone. 
** This will be a great country, " we say, "when it is all fenced in. '* Great it will be — 
great it must be. in arts and arms, in population and in wealth. But will it be as 
great in all that constitutes true greatness? Will it be such a good country for the 
poor man? Will there be snch an avemge of comfort and independence and virtue 
among the masses. And which to me is the important fact — that I am one of a nation of 
BO many more millions, or that I can buy my children shoes when they need them? 
" The greatest glory of America,'* says Garl^le, ''is that there every bootblack may 
have a turkey in his pot." We shall be credited with no such glory when the country 
is all " fenced in " as we are now rapidly fencing it. 

From this public domain of ours have sprung and still spring subtte influences 
which strengthen our national character and tinge all our thought. This vast back- 
ground of unfenced land has given a consciousness of freedom even to the dweller in 
crowded cities, and has been a well-spring of hope even to those who never thought 
of taking refuge upon it. The child of the people as he grows to manhood in EurojM 
finds every seat at the banquet of life marked ''taken," and must struggle with his ^ 
fellows for the crumbs that fall, without one chance in a thousand of forcing or sneaking 
his way to a seat. In America, whatever be his condition, thiere is always more or 
less clearly and vividly, the consciousness that the public domain is behind him; that 
there is a new country where all the places are not yet taken, where opportunities are 
■till open, and the knowledge of this fact, acting and reacting, penetrates our whole 
national life, giving to it generosity and independence, elasticity and ambition. 

Why should we seek so diligently to get rid of this public domain as if for the 
mere'pleasure of getting rid of it? What have the43uffa]oes done to us that, we should 
sacrifice the heritage of our children to see the last of them extirpated before we die 7 
Are the operatives of New England, the farmers of Ohio, the mechanics of San Fran- 
cisco better off for the progress of this thing which we call national development — 
this scattering of a thousand people over the land which would suffice for a million; 
this fencing in for a dozen of the soil to which tens of millions must before long look 
for subsistence? 

All that we ,are proud of in the American, character all that makes our con- 
dition and institutions better than those of the older countries, we may trace to the 
fiict that land has been cheap in the United States; and yet we are doing our utmost 
to make it dear, and actually seem pleased to see it become dear, looking upon the lien 
which the few are taking upon the labor of the many as an actual increase in the 
wealth of all. 

No Tendency to Equalization. 

Nor can we flatter ourselves that the inequality in condition which we are 
creating will right itself by easy and and peaceful means. It is not merely present 
inequality which we are creating, but a tendency to further inequality. When we 
allow one man to take the land which should belong to a hundred, and give to a cor- 
poration the soil from which a million must shortly draw their subsistence, we are 

not only giving in the present wealth to the few by taking it from the many, but we 
are putting it in the power of the few to levy a constant and an increasing tax upon 
the many, and we are increasing the tendency to the concentration of wealth not 
mereW upon the land which is thus monopolized, but all over the United States. 

Even if the large bodies of land which we are giving away for nothing, or selling 
to ^peculators for a nominal price, are subdivided and sold for small farms, the mis- 
ebim we have done is not at an end. The capital of the a«^<^T^Vk&s^\MA!fv\3a^«^V^\&. 
Ihem, and put in Jai^e manes into the haaEioa ol Vdib v^^c^'^q^V.qia ^x Tw^a^»^>D3k^» 
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The many are thereafter the poorer; the few thereafter the richer. We have ooncen- 
trated wealth; that is, we have concentrated the power of getting wealth. We have 
set in operation the law of attraction — the law that ^* unto him that hath shall it be 
given," and never in any age of the world has this law worked so powerfully as now. 

It must not be thought that because we have no laws of entail and primogeni- 
ture the vast estates which we are creating will in time break up of themselves. There 
were no laws of entail and primogeniture in ancient Borne where the monopolization 
of land and the concentration of wealth went so far that the empire, and even civila- 
tion itself, perished of the social diseases engendered. It is not the laws of entail and 
primogeniture that have produced the concentration of wealth in England which makes 
the richest country in the world the abode of the most hopeless poverty. In spite of 
entail and primogeniture, wealth is constantly changing from hand to hand, but ^ways 
in large masses. The richest families of a few centuries back arc extinct, the blood of 
the noblest of a comparatively recent time flows in the veins of people who live in gar- 
rets and toil inki tchens. And the same causes which have reduced the 374,000 land- 
holders of England in the middle of the last century to 30,000 now are working in this 
tountry as powerfully as they are working there. Wealth is concentrating in a few 
^ands as rapidly in New York as in London; the condition of the laboring classes of 
New England is steadily approximating to that of Old England. 

Nor, if we are to have a very rich class and a very poor class, is there any particu- 
lar advantage in the fact that one is constantly being recruited from the other, though 
there are people who seem to think that the fact that most of our millionaires were 
poor boys is a sufficient answer to anything that may be said of the evils of a concen- 
tration of wealth. As wealth concentrates, the chances for any particular individual 
to escape from one class to another becomes less and less, until practically worth 
nothing, while there is nothing in human nature to cause us to believe, and nothing in 
history to show that members of a privileged class are less grasping because they once 
belonged to an unprivileged class. Nor, after wealth has become concentrated, is 
the^e any tendency m this changing of the individuals who hold it to diffuse it again. 
The social structure is like the flame of a gas-burner, which retains its form though the 
particles which compose it are constantly changing. 

The Tendency to Concentration. 
There is no tendency yet to the breaking up of large landholdings in the United 
States; but the reverse is rather th^ase. The railroad lands are not being sold any- 
thing like as fast as they are being^ granted, and large private estates are increasing 
instead of diminishing. It is true that tracts bought for speculation are frequenty cut 

up and sold, but it will generally be found that others are at the same time secured 
further ahead, though not always by the same parties. And as wealth concentrates, 
population becomes denser, and the advantages of land ownership greater, the ten- 
dency on the part of the rich to invest in land increases, and the same cause which has 
so largely reduced the number of land-owners in Great Britain is put in operation. 
Already the custom of renting land is unmistakably gaining ground, and the concen- 
tration of land-ownership seems to be going on in our older States almost as fast as 
the monopolization of new land goes on in the younger ones.* And at last the steam 
plow and the steam wagon have appeared — to develope, perhaps, in agriculture the 
same tendencies to concentration wMch the power loom and the trip hammer have 
developed in manufacturing. 

* " Our farms in older States instead of being divided and subdivided as they ought to be, are 
growing larger and more unwieldly. The tendency of the times is unquestionahly towards immense 
estates, each with a manorial mansion in the center and a dependent tenantry crouching in the 
shadow."— iVbrtA American Review, 1859. 

•• A non-resident proprietary like that of Ireland is getting to be the characteristic of large farm- 
ing districts in New England, adding yearly to the nominal value of leasehold farms, advancing 
yearly the rent demanded, and steadily degrading the character of the tenantry, until, in the place 
of the boasted intelligence of rural New England, a competent authority can to-day write: ' The gen- 
eral educational condition of the farm laborer is very low, even below that of the factory operative; 
% large percentage of them can^neither read nor write.' "—New York World, May, 1871, in an article on 
Ae returns for New England of the Census of 1870. 

** The part of the report, [Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics] however, which of all lis* 

In our opinion, the most remarkable, is that relating to agriculture in Massachusetts. It may be 

flummed up in two words: rapid decay. Increased nominal value of land, higher rents, fewer farms 

occupied by owners; diminished product, general decline of prosperity, lower wages; a more ignorant 

population, increasing number of women employed at hard outdoor labor (surest sign of a declining 

elvilization) , and steady deterioration in the style of forming— these are the conditions described by 

n cumulative maaa of evidence that is perfectly irresistible, and that is unfortunately only too 

singly con&rmed by snob dettdls of census statistics as have been bo lax maAe ^QnibVin."— Neui Torit 

'^iUton, Jime, 1871, 
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We are not only putting large bodies of our new lands in the hands of the few ; 
bat we are doing our best to keep them there, and to cause the absorption of 
small farms into large estates. The whole pressure of our revenue system, National 
and State, tends to the concentration of wealth and the monopolization of land. A 
hundred thousand dollars in the hands of one man pays but a ^ght proportion of the 
taxes which are paid by the same sum in the hands of fifty ; a hundred thousand 
acres owned by a single landholder is assessed but for a fraction of the amount 
assessed upon the hundred thousand acres of six hundred farms. Especially is this 
true of the State of California, where the large handholders are frequently assessed at 
the rate ol^ one dollar per acre on land for which they are charging settlers twenty or 
thirty, and where the small farmer sometimes pays taxes at a rate one hundred fold 
greater than his neighbor of the eleven league ranch. Our whole policy is of a piece 
— everything is tending with irresistible force to make us a nation of landlords and 
tenants — of great capitalists and their poverty-stricken emploj-^s. 

The life of all the older nations shows the bitterness of the curse of land monop- 
olization; we cannot turn a page of their history without finding the blood stains and 
the tear marks it has left. But never since commerce and manufactures grew up, and 
men began to engage largely in other occupations than those connected directly with 
the soil, has it been so important to prevent land monopolization as now. The ten- 
dency of all the improved means and forms of production and exchange — of the 
greater and greater subdivision of labor, of the enslavement of steam, of uie utiliza- 
tion of electricity, of the ten thousand great labor-saving appliances which modem 
invention has brought forth, is strongly and more strongly to extend the dominion of 
capital and to make of labor its abject slave. Once to set up in the business of mak- 
ing cloth required only the purchase of a hand-loom and a little yarn, the means for 
which any journeyman could soon save from his earnings; now it requires a gi'eat 
factory, costly machinery, large stocks and credits, and to go into business on his own 
account one must be a millionaire. So it is in all branches of manufacture; so, too, it 
is in.trade. Concentration is the law of the time. The great city is swallowing up 
the little ^owns; the great merchant is driving his poorer rivals out of business; a 
thousand little dealers become the clerks and shopmen of the proprietor of the mar- 
ble-fronted p^ce ; a thousand master workmen, the employes of one rich man- 
ufacturer, and the gigantic corporations, the alarming product of the new social forces 
which Watt and Stephenson introduced to the world, are themselves being welded into 
still more titanic corporations. From present appearances, ten years from now we 
will have but three, possibly but one railroad company in the United States, yet 
onr young men remember the time when these giants were such feeble infants that we 
deemed it charity to shelter them from the cold, and feed them, as it were, with a 
spoon. In the new condition of things what chance will there be for a poor man if 
our land also is monopolized ? 

Of the political tendency of our land policy, it is hardly necessary to speak. To 
say that the land of a country shall be owned by a small class, is to say that that class 
shall rule it; to say — which is the same thing — that the people of a country shall con- 
sist of the very rich and the very poor, is to say that republicanism is impossible. Its 
forms may be preserved; but the real government which clothes itself with these forms^ 
as if in mockery, will be many degrees worse than an avowed and intelligent despot^ 
ism. 



V. 
WHAT OUR LAND POLICY SHOULD BE. 



How We Should Dispose of Our New Land. 

When we reflect what land is; when we consider the relations between it and 
labor; when we remember that to own the land upon which a man miLst gain his sub- 
■istence is to all intents and purposes to own the man himself, we cannot remain in 
doubt as to what should be our policy in disposing of our public lands. 

We have no right to dispose of them except to <idual aettien — ^to the men who 
leally want to use them; no right to sell them to speculators, to give them to tAiib^iAA. 
eompanies or to grant them for agricultnial coYl«^<&%\ iio motft fv^VNa ^^ ^^KiMco.^' 
hure toseUorto grant the labor of ih© poopVe ^\iO m\»lt wai«^ ^l ^^^ xi.vs^^«a. 
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V 

And to actual settlers we should give them. Oive, not sell. For we have no right 
to step between the man who wants to use land and land which is as yet unused, and 
to demand of him a price for our permission to avail himself of his Creator's bounty. 
The cost of surveying and the cost of administering the Land Office may be proper 
charges; but even these it were juster and wiser to charge as general expenses, to be 
borne by the surplus wealth of the country, by the piroperty which settlement will 
make more valuable. We can better afford to bear the necessary expenses of the Land 
Office than we can the expense of keeping useless men-of-war at sea or idle troops in 
garrison posts. When we can give a^ few rich bankers twenty or thirty millions a year 
we can afford to pay a few millions in order to make our public lands perfectly free. 
Let the settler keep all of his little capital; it is his seed wheat. When he has gath- 
ered his crop, then we may take our toll, with usury if need be. 

And we should give bvi in limited quantities. For while every man has a right to aa 
much land as he can properly use, no man has a right to any more, and when others 
do or will want it, cannot take any more without infringing on their rights. One hun- 
dred and sixty acres is too much to give one person; it is more than he can cultivate; 
\ and our great object should be to give every one an opportunity of employing his own 
labor, and to give no opportunity to any one to appropriate the labor of others. We 
cannot afford to give so much in view of the extent of the public domain and the 
demand for homes yet to be made upon it. While we iare calling upon all the world 
to come in and take our land, let us save a little for our own children. Nor can we 
afford to give so much in view of the economic loss consequent upon the dispersion 
of population. Four families to the square mile are not enough to secure the great- 
est return to labor and the least waste in exchanges. Eighty acres is quite enough for 
any one, and I am inclined to think forty acres still nearer the proper amount 

There should be but this one way of disposing of the agricultural lands. None 

. at all should be given to the States, except such as was actually needed for sites of 

I public buildings; none at all for school funds or agricultural colleges. The earningslof 

a self-employing, independent people, upon which the State may at any time draw, 

constitute tae best school fund; to diffuse wealth so that the masses may enjoy the 

luxury of learning is the best way to provide for colleges. 

Some ObjectLons. 

It will be said: If the public land is to be morseled out in this way, what is to be 
done for stock ranches and sheep farms? There will be the unused land, the public 
commons. Let the large herds and flocks keep upon that, moving further along as it 
is needed for settlement But there would be plenty of stock kept on eighty-acre or 
even forty-acre farms. In Belgium each six-acre farmer has his cow or two of the 
best breed, and kept in the best condition. 

And it may be said: There is some land which requires extensive work. for its 
reclamation. Capital cannot be induced to undertake this work if the land be given 
away in small pieces. But if capital cannot, labor can. The most difficult reclama- 
tion in the world — that of turning the shifting sands of the French sea coast into 
gardens has been done by ten and twelve-acre farmers. Observe that it is proposed 
to give the lands only to actual settlers. Is there any of our land which requires for 
its reclamation greater capital than that involved in the labor of sixteen men to the 
square mile, working to make themselves homes? The cost of reclaiming the swamp 
lands of California, which has been made an excuse for giving them away by the hun- 
dred thousand acres, does not in most cases equal the cost of the fencing required on 
the uplands. Let men be sure that they are working for themselves, give them a little 
stake in the general prosperity, and labor will combine intelligently and economically 
enough. 

How Settlement Would Gk> Oil 

Under such a policy as this, settlement would go on regularly and thoroughly. 
Population would not in the same time spread over as much ground as under the 
present policy; but what it did spread over would be well settled and well cultivated. 
There would be no necessity for building costly railroads to connect settlerawith a 
market The market would accompany settlement. No one would go out into the wil- 
derness/ to brave aU the hardships and discomforts of the solitary frontier life; bul 
wz^A ^e foremosi line of aetHemeuX would go church and school-house and lecture- 
roojn. The ill-paid overworked mechanic of the dty could &iid a home on the soil. 
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where he would not hare to abandon all the comforts of ciyilization, but where there 
would be society enough to make life attractlTe, and where the wants of his neighbors 
would give a market for his surplus labor until his land began to produce; and to tell 
those who complain of want of employment and low wages to make for themselves 
homes on the public domain would then be no idle taunt. 

Consider, too, the general gain from this mode of settlement. How much of our 
labor is now given to transportation, and wasted in various ways,, because of the scat- 
tering of our population which land grabbing has caused ? 

Something Still More Radical Needed. 

But still the adoption of such a policy would effect only the land that is left us. 

It would be preventive, not remediaL It would still leave the great belts granted to 

railroads, the vast estates such as those with which California is cursed^ and the large 

bodies of land which everywhere have been made the subject of speculation. It would 

leave, moreover, still in full force, the tendeney which is concentrating the ownership 

of the land in a few hands in Che older settled States. And further than this, I hard"*- 
ly think, agitate as we may, that we can secure the adoption of such a preventive 
policy until we can do .something to make the monopolization land unprofitable. 

What we want, therefore, is something which shall destroy the tendbnc^ to the 
aggregation m land, which shall break up present monopolization, and which shedl 
prevent (by doing away with the temptation) future monopolization. And as arbitrary 
and restrictive laws are always difficult to enforce, we want a measure which shall be 
equal, uniform and constant in its operation; a measure which will not restrict eiiter* 
prise, which will not curtail production, and which will not offend the natural sense 
of justice. 

When our 40,000,000 of people have to raise $800,000,000 per year for public pur^ 
poses * we cannot have any difficulty in discovering such a remedy, in the adjustment 
of taxation. 

A laesson from the Fast 

Let us turn for a moment from the glare of the Nineteenth Century to the dark- 
ness of mediaeval times. The spirit of the Feudal System dealt far more wisely with 
the land than the system which has succeeded it, and rude outcome of a barbarous age 
though it was, we may, remembering the difference of times and conditions, go back 
to it for many valuable lessons. The Feudal System annexed duties to privileges. 
In theory, at least, protection was the corollary of allegiance, and honor brought with 
it the obligation to a good life and noble deeds, while the ownership of land involved 

the necessity of bearing the public expenses. One portion of the land, allotted to the 
Crown, defrayed the expenses of the State; out of the profits of another portion, alot- 
ted to the military tenants, the army was provided and maintained; the profits of a 
third portion, given to religious uses, supported the Church and relieved the sick, the 
indigent and the wayworn, while there was a fourth portion, the commons, of which 
no man was master, but which was free to all the people. The great debt, the grind- 
ing taxation, which now falls on the laboring classes of England, are but the results of 
a departure from this system. Before Henry VIII suppressed the monasteries and 
enclosed the commons there were no poor laws in England and no need for any; until 
the crown lands were got rid of there was no necessity for taxation for the support of 
the government; until the military tenants shirked the condition on which they had 
been originally permitted to reap the profits of land ownership, England could at any 
time pat an army in the field without borrowing and with taxation; and a recent 
English writer has estimated that had the feudal tenures been continued, England 
would have now had at her command a completely appointed army of six hundred 
thousand men, without the cost of a penny to the public treasury or to the laborina 
classes. Had this system been continued the vast war expenses of England woula 
have come from the surplus wealth of those who make war; the expenses of Govern- 
ment would have borne upon the classes who direct the government; and the deep 
gangrene of pauperiBm, which perplexes the statesman and baffles the philanthropist, 
would have had no existence. England would have been stronger, richer, ha^\iiet. 
Why should we not go baok to the old system, and obax%<b ^K^ «K^TARk% ^\ ^^^^snos^^sG^ 
upon our lands ? 

^ EstimMte of Conunissioner Wella. 
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If we do, we shall go far towards breakiag up land monopoly and all its eyils, and 
towards counteracting the causes now so rapidly concentrating wealth in a few hands. 
We shall raise our revenues by the most just and the most simple means, and with the 
least possible burden upon production. 

Taxation of Land Falls only on its Owner. 

There is one peculiarity in a land tax. With a few trifling exceptions of no prac- 
tical importance it is the only tax which must be paid by the holder of the thing taxed. 
If we impose a tax upon money loaned, the lender will charge it to the borrower, and 
the borrower must pay it, otherwise the money will be sent out of the country for in- 
vestment, and if the borrower uses it in his business he, in his turn, must charge it to 
bis customers or his business becomes unprofitable. If wo impose a tax upon buildings, 
those who use them must pay it, as otherwise the erection of buildings becomes 
unprofitable, and will cease until rents beocnne high enough to pay the regular profit 

on the cost of building and the tax besides. But not so with land. Land is not an 
article of production. Its quantity is fixed. No matter how little you tax it there will 
be no more of it; no matter how much you tax it there will be no less. It can neither 
be removed nor made scarce by cessation of production. There is no possible way in 
which owners of laud can shift the tax upon the user. And so while the^fifect of taxa- 
tion upon all other things is to increase their value, and thus to make the consumer 
pay the tax— the effect of a tax upon land is to reduce its value — ^that is, its selling 
price, as it reduces the profit of its ownership without reducing its supply. It wiU not^ 
nowever, reduce its renting price. The same amount of rent will be paid; but a por- 
tion of it will now go to the State instead of to the landlord. And were we to impose 
upon land a tax equal to the whole annual profit of its ownership, land would be worth 
nothing and might in many cases be abandoned by its owners. But the users would 
still have to pay as much as before — paying in taxes what they formerly paid as rent. 
And reversely, if we were to reduce or take oflF the taxes on land, the owner, not the 
user, would get the benefit. Bents would be no higher, but would leave more profit, 
and the value of land would be more. % 

Land Taxation the Best Taxation. 

The best tax is that which comes nearest to filling the three following conditions: 

That it bear as lightly as possible upon production. 

That it can be easily and cheaply collected, and cost the people as little as possi- 
ble in addition to what it yields thi» (jk>Temment 

That it bear equally — that is according to the ability to pay. 

The tax upon land better fulfills these conditions than any tax it is possible to 
impose. 

1. — ^As we have seen, it does not bear at all upon production — it adds nothing to 
prices, and does not affect the cost of living. 

2. — ^As it does not add to prices, it costs the people nothing in addition to what it 

-yields the Government; while as land cannot be hid and cannot be moved, it can be 
collected with more ease and certainty, and with less expense than any other tax. 

3. — A tax upon the value of land is the most equal of all taxes, not that it is paid 
by all in equal amounts, or even in equal amounts upon equal means, but because the 
value of land is something which belongs to all, and in taxing land values we are 
merely taking for the use of the community something which belongs to the com- 
munity, but which by the necessities of our social organization we are obliged to per- 
mit individuals to hold. 

Of course, in speaking of the value of land, I mean the value of the land itself, 
not the value of any improvement which has been made upon it — I mefin what I be- 
lieve is sometimes called in England the uneatmed value of land. 

From its very nature it must be apparent that property in land differs essentially 
from other property, and if the piinciples I have endeavored to state in the third sec- 
tion of this paper are correct, it must be evident that it is not unjust to impose taxes 
upon land values which are not imposed on other property. But as the proposition 
^aj- be somewhat startling, it may be worth while to dweU &\ilt\« on this point 
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Of the Justice of Taxing Land. 

Here is a lot in the central part of San Francisco, whicli, irrespective of the 
building upon it is worth $100,000. What gives that value? Not what its owner has 
done/ but the fact that 150,000 people have settled around it. This lot yields^ 
owner $10,000 annually. Where does this $10,000 come from? Evidently from^e 
earnings of the workers of the community, for it can come from no where else. 

Here is a lot on the outskirts. It is in the same condition in which nature left it. 

Intrinsically it is worth no more than when there were but a hundred people ^t Yerba 
BuenaCove. Then it was worth nothing. Now, that there are 150,000 people here 
and more coming, it is worth $3,000. That is, its owner can command $3,000 worth 
of the labor or of the wealth of the community. What does he give for this? Noth- 
ing; the land was there before he was. 

Suppose a community like that of San Francisco, in which land though in indi- 
vidual bands as now, has no value. Suppose, then, that all at once the land was 
nven a value of, say $150,000,000, which is about the present value of land in San 
FTMicisco. What would be the effect ? That a tax, of whish $150,000,000 is the capi- 
tiJized value, would be levied upon the whole community for the benefit of a portion, 
^ere would no more wealth in the community than before, and no greater means of 

grodacing wealth. But of that wealth, beyond the share which they formerly had, the 
knd-owners would now command $150,000,000. That is, there would be $150,000,000 
less for other people who were not land-holders. 

And does not this consideration of the nature and effect of land values go far to 
explain the puzzling fact that notwithstanding all the economies in production and 
distribution which a dense population admite, just as a community increases in pop- 
ulation and wealth, so does the reward of the laborer decrease and poverty deepen. 

One hundred men settle in a new place. Land has at first little or no value. The 
net result of their labor is divided pretty equally between them. Each one gets pretty 
nearly the full value of his contribution to the general stock. The community be- 
comes 100,000. Land has become valuable, its value perhaps aggregating as much as 
the value of all other property. The production of the community may now be more 
per capita for each individual who works, but before the division is made, one-half of 
the product must go to the land-holders. How then can the laborer get so much as 
he ouuld in the small community ? 

Now in this view of the matter--considering land values as an indication of the 
appropriation (though doubtless the necessary appropriation) of the wealth of all; 
considering land rentals as a tax upon the labor of the community, is not a tax upon 
land values the most just and the most equal tax that can be levied ? Should we not 
take that which rightfully belongs to the whole before we take that which rightfully 
belongs to the individual ? Should we not tax this tax upon labor before we tax pro- 
ductive labor itself? 

That the value of our lands, even the '* necessary value " which it would have 
when stripped of speculative value, would easily bear the whole burden of taxation, 
lliere can be no doubt. The statistics are too confused and too unreliable to enable 
OS to judge accurately, of the value of land as compared with the value of other prop- 
erty; but we have high authority for the belief that the value of our laud is equal to 
the value of all other property, including the improvements upon it. The New York 
Commissioners for the Eevision of the Revenue Laws — David A. Wells, Edwin Dod^e 
and George W. Guyler, the first named of whom as United States Special Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue, has had better opportunities for studying all matters connected 
with taxation than any other man in the United States — say in their report, rendered 
this year: "A careful consideration and study of the nature and classification of prop- 
erty inclines the Commissioners to indorse the correctness of an opinion which ap- 
pears to have been originally proposed by a financial writer of New York [George 
Opdyke] as far back as 1851, viz. : * That universally the market value of the aggregate 
of land and that of the aggregate of productive capital are equal,* "t 

« Though he nuiy have done some part, as in grading, etc. 

t By " productive capital " Opdyke means all property other than land. In his Treatise on 
Political Economy he Rays: "The statistics presented by assessments of property for the purposes of 
taxation invariably exhibit the estimated value of land and its meliorations under the head of * real 
estate, ' and the estimated value of all other productive capital under the head of ' personal estate.' 
Thus divided, we may readily infer that the value of real estate greatly oxo&edB that of personal 
estate, and so these statistics invariably indicate. But i^ we take the ^titAsakaitXkVskX wn ^^vsGll.Nl^^^aha^^ 
town or city, and from the gross value of the teal eaUto deducX V^xftNiCWkft ^\ ^QAXsoaNftto^^^-^A^^^ 
to it the peraoDMl estite, we shall then find them equ«\, "ptQvV^<8A \Jb»%«»«wa«o5»-'^»»=^^****^^''^^^ 
made, which by the way, very rarely occura." ^ ,.*x^v«.vyvxi^KA ^^^ 

After citiDg examples firom New York and OinoVimiaU, \i» «!0«a oa Nft i^^*- ^>*t»>» 
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And it may be here remarked, that these New York Commissioners in their elab- 
orate report recommend the total abolition of the tax on personal property on the 
ground (which has been proved in every State in the Union, and, in fact by every 
nation of ancient or modem times) that it is utterly impossible to collect it with any 
degree of fullness and anything like fairness, and that me attempt to do so results in 
injury both to the material and the moral interests of the community. They propose 
intstead of the tax on personal property, to tax every individual on an amount three 
times as great as the annual rental of the house or place of business he occupies, and 
present a strong array of reasons to show that this would be a much more equitable and 
productive mode of taxation. Better still, for the reasons I have given, to abandon 
the attempt to tax personal property or anything in lieu of it» and to put the bulk of 
taxation entirely on land values. 

Nevertheless, after all that can be said, it must be confessed that there would be 
some slight injustice in doing so. I had ten thousand dollars, ,let us say, which I 
might have put out at high interest, or invested in my business. Supposing the ex- 
. isting policy would be continued, I bought land with it, calculating that in a few years, 
when population became greater, people would be glad to buy it of me for a much 
higher price, or give me one-fourth of the crop for the privilege of cultivating it. 
You now impose taxation, which will lower the value of mv land. If you do this, 
you make my speculation less profitable than others I might Kave gone into, and thus 
do me injustice, for ypu ^ave me no notice. 

This is true, and it is this consideration which makes men like John Stuart Mill 
shrink from the practical application of deductions from their own doctrines, and pro- 
pose that in resuming their ownership of the land of England, the people of England 
shall pay its present proprietors not only its actual value, but also the present value 
of its prospective increase in value. But if we once do a public wrong, we can never 
right it without doing somebody injustice. England sought to right the wrong of 
slavery without injustice to the slaveholders who had invested their capital in human 
flesh and blood. She succeeded by making them pecuniary compensation ; but in 
doing this she did a worse injustice to her own white slaves on whom the burden of 
the payment has been imposed. And by shrinking from doing this slight injustice 
which would affect but very few people in the community, and those most able to 
stand it, we continue a ten thousand fold greater injustice ; and the longer we delay 
action, the greater will be the injustice which we must do. 

Of some EzemptionB, and some Additions. 

For the purpose of making it still more sure that taxation should not bear heavily 

upon any one ; for the purpose of making still further counteracting the tendency to 

the concentration of wealth, and for the purpose of securing as far as possible to every 

citizen an interest in the soil, there should be a uniform exemption to a small amount 

made to each land-holder — perhaps a smaller amount in the cities, where land is only 

nsed for residences and business purposes, than in the country, where labor is directly 

applied to the land. Those whose land did not exceed in value this minimum would 

have no taxes to pay ; those whose land did, would pay upon the surplus. This would 
reverse the present effect of our revenue system, and tend to make the holding of land 
in large bodies less profitable than the holding oi it in small bodies. 

And while, perhaps, it might not be wise to attempt to limit the accumulations of 
any individual during his lifetime, or at any rate, it is not yet necessary to try the 
experiment, there should be a very heavy duty, amounting to a considerable psGrt of 
the whole levied upon the estates of deceased persons, and in the case of intestates, 
the whole should escheat to the State, where there were no heirs of the first or second 
degree. 

There is still another source from which a large revenue might be harmlessly 
drawn — license taxes upon such businesses as it is public policy to restrict and dis- 
courage, such as liquor selling, the keeping of gambling houses, (where this cannot 
be prevented, ) etc. All other taxes of whatever kind or nature, whether National, 
State, County, or Municipal, might then be swept away. 

cities, towns and villages ihrouglioat tlie civilized world; and it is thus in all agricultural districts, 

but in these the land and its meliorations are so much more intimately blended that we cannot pev> 

ijojre the facts so readily. The truth is, the market value of land is merely the reflection of the value 

of tbeprodactire capiM placed upon it and its immediate vicinity. It has no real value of its own; 

Jjtr^f^^ -Df?^/!^ to produce; hut since the laws have endowed It with tiie vlta\ ptVacVple ol wealth by 

£^ i^ 4^f^* fe Individual ownerabip, it can no longer be obtained without g^viuftVu exc\i«a«,«k tot V\ 

S/<^« *^°^ P<>^^^ion of the capiUd present and designed to concvii wittv iliai^a^kaifiitodNLcWtoaol 
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The Effects of Snoh a Ghanga 

Consider the effects of the adoption of snch a system : 

The mere holder of land wonld be called on to pay just as mnch taxes as the nser 
of land. The owner of a vacant city lot wonld have to pay as mnch for the privilege 
of keeping other, people off it till he wanted to nse it, as his neighbor who has a 
fine house upon his lot, and is either using or deriving rent from it. The monopo 
lizer of agricultural land would be taxed as much as though his land were covered 
with improvements, with crops and with stock. 

Land prices would fall ; land speculation would receive its death-blow ; land mo- 
nopolization would no longer pay. Millions and millions of acres from which settlers 

are now shut out, would be abandoned by their present owners, or sold to settlers on 
nominal terms. It is only in rare cases that it would pay any one to get land before 
he wanted to use it, so that those who really wanted to use land would find it easy to 
get. 

The whole weight of taxation would be lifted from productive industry. The 
million dollar manufactory, and the needle of the seamstress, the mechanic's cottage, 
and the grand hotel, the farmer's plow, and the ocean steamship, would be alike un- 
taxed. All would be free to buy or sell, to make or save, unannoyed by the tax- 
gatherer. 

Imagine this country with all taxes removed from production and exchange ! How 
demand would spring up ; how trade would increase ; what a powerful stimulus would 
be applied to every branch of industry ; what an enormous development of wealth 
would take place. Imagine this country free of taxation, with its unused land free 
to those who would use it ! Would there be many industrious men walking our 
streets, or. tramping over our roads in the vain search for employment ? Would we 
hear much of stagnation in business, and of ''over production" of the things that 
millions of us want ? Consider the enormous gain which would result from leaving 
capital and labor, untrammeled by tax or restriction, to seek the most remunerative 
ficikte ; the enormous saving which would result from the settling of people near each 
other, as they would settle, if any one could get enough unused land for lus needs, and 
it would ^ay nobody to get any more. 

Consider the effects of this policy on the distribution of wealth — directly, by 
lerersin^ the effect of taxation — which is now to make the poor, poorer, and the rich, 
richer ; indirectly, by freeing and cheapening land, and thus putting labor in a posi- 
tion to make better terms with capital. And consider how equalization in the distribu- 
tion of wealth would react on production — how it would lessen the great army of 
involuntary idlers ; how it would increase the vigor and industry and skill of workers; 
for poorly rewarded labor is poor labor all the world over, and the greater its reward, 
the greater the efficiency of labor. Consider, too, the moral effects: Sharp alterna- 
tions of wealth and poverty, breed vice and crime, as surely as they breed misery. 
Personal independence is tne foundation of all the virtues. Deep poverty brutalizes 
men. Where it exists, the preacher will preach in vain; and the philantrophist wiU 
toil in vain ; they are dumping their good words and good deeds into such a Slough 
of Despond as Pilgrim saw. 

"Who 'v^ould Gain and "v^ho "v^ould Lose. 

That the poli^ proposed would be to the advantage of all who do not hold land 
is clear enough. But it must not be imagined that aU who hold land would lose. On 
the contrary, the large majority of land-holders would be gainers. Whether a land- 
holder would gain or lose, would depend upon whether his interest as a land-holder, 
which would be adversely affected, was greater or less than his other interests, which 
wonld be beneficially affected. The man who owns a house and lot of equal value 
would have less taxes to pay if taxation were taken off of buildings and put on land, 

as the aggregate value of land is greater than that of buildings. His homestead would 
sell for less than before, but the money it sold for would buy just as good a house and 
lot as before; so that, if his intention is to always keep a homestead, he would not 
lose anything bv the shrinkage in its value; or even if it was not, he would not have 
to keep it long oefore his gain on taxes would make up for the loss in valuft. W\aL<^x 
if he was a mechanic, engaged in or connected m\2b. ttn^ oi V^<^ >Qk\£\<^cc&% Nxb-^^^NXk.^ 
would gaiD in more constant work and better waaes Vr \ii^ %\am\j\»a^\a^«2<Q.'0cL<^ T^^**^ 
Hon ofimproyementa from fakTi^tJoiu and the xedni^doiL m ^Ck^^^2»fi^ oS. \M^^^^s5iM4. 
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glye to building. Or if he kept a store, or was engaged in any bntdness or profesdoD, 
e would gain by the quickened growth and increased activity of the community. 
And if taxes were removed from everything but land, (witii the exceptions and 
exemptions I have before indicated) the gain would be largely greater. Let the farmer, 
the mechanic, the manufacturer, or the business man, who is also a land owner, cal- 
culate how much he pays of the taxes which enter into the cost of everything he buys, 
or in any way uses, and how much he loses by the restrictive effect which those taxes 
have upon all industry and business. Then let him set against this amount, which 
he now pays and loses, the additional amount which he would pay as taxes on land, 
or which he would lose by the reduction of its value, were all taxes placed upon land. 
Did they make this calculation, three out of every four of those who ovm land would 
see they would be gainers . For as yet the class whose other interests are subordinate 
to their interest in the high value of land is really small. And it must be remembered 
that were our whole revenue raised by a direct land tax, the amount taken from the 
people in order to give the same amount to the Government would be very much 
smaller than now, and that there would be a positive increase in wealth, a large share 
of which would go to the land-owners who would have additional taxes to pay. 

Wliat Can be Done at Once. 
The more the matter is considered, the more, I think, it will appear that all our 
taxation, or at least the largest part of it, should be placed upon land values. By 
doing so we would substitute the best possible revenue system for our present cum- 
brous, unjust, wasteful and oppressive modes of taxation ; we would, without resort 
to special and arbitrary laws, prevent and break up land monopolization, and we 

would, at the same time, and in the same simple, just waj, do a great deal to connter- 
act the alarming tendency to the concentration of wealth in a few hands, which is now 
so apparent. 

Nevertheless, the application of this remedy is not yet practicable. We are so 
used to look upon land as upon other property, so accustomed to consider its enhance- 
ment in value as a public gain, that it wiU take some time to educate public opinion 
up to the proper point to permit this ; and even then there will be constitutional diffi- 
culties to be removed. 

But vu the meantime, we can do something to check the progress of land monopo- 
lization, and even to break it up. So far as the General Government is concerned, 
we can insist that no more land grants be made on any pretext or for any purpose ; 
but that all of the public domain still left to us shall be reserved for the small farms of 
actual settlers. We can go further, and demand that something be done to open to 
settlers the great belts which have been already handed over to railroad corporations. 
These grants in the first place, outraged natural justice, and Congress had no more 
right to make them, than Catherine of Bussia had to give away her subjects^ to her 
paramours and courtiers, or than the Pope had to divide the Southern Hemisphere 
between the Spanish and the Portuguese. We should be perfectly justified in taking 
this land back, throwing it open to settlers upon Government terms, and paying the 
companies the Government prica Such an operation would largely increase our debt^ 
but the money would be well expended. If this cannot be done, the land can at least 
be immediately surveyed, so that settlers can find the Government sections, and the 
right of the Companies to land reserved for them be declared subject to State taxation. 

In this monopoly-cursed State of ours, we may at once do a gre^t deal to free our 
land. By restricting possessory rights to the maximum amount allowed by the Gen- 
eral Government to pre-emptors, and by demanding payment for the large tracts now 
held by speculators under five-dollar certificates, or the payment of twenty per cent, 
of the purchase money, the Legislature could, in the first week of its session, throw 
open to settlers some millions of acres now monopolized.* And millions of acres 
more would be forced into market if its holders were only compelled to pay upon their 
land the same rate of taxation levied upon other property. The Board of Equaliza- 
tion created by the last Legislature, is endeavoring to secure the proper assessment of 
these large tracts ; but the law under which it works is defective, and the Constitu- 
tional requirement of the election of County Assessors is very much in the way of a 
thorough reform, perhaps makes it impossible. But as under our Constitution as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court, all property must be taxed equally, we can do no 
more than this to break up large estates until the Constitution is amended. 

*Under the decisions of the Department, land wltMn tlie ex^exlox \\m\l% ot %i&»iU\sSi ^nxita, and 
J^^^uded in railroad reservations, does not go to the Railroad Company w\v«a Vlaa «cau\ Va <&oTAai»^ \ft 
'*« real lixQitBs or is reijected, but becomes open to aettlemexxt. 
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The Necessfty of a Radical Remedy. 

There are many who will think that if we do these things, or even if we merely 
do something to check the grosser abases in the disposition of our new land, we 
shall have done all that is necessary. I wish to call the attention of those who thus 
think to a certain class of facts : 

There is a problem which must present itself to every mind which dwells upon 
the industrial history of the present century ; a problem into which all our great so. 
oial, industrial, and even political questions run — which already perplexes us in the 
United States ; which presses with still greater force in the older countries of Europe ; 
which, in fact, menaces the whole civilized world, and seems like a very riddle of the 
Sphinx, which fate demands of modern civiUzation, and which not to answer, is to be 
destroyed — the problem of the proper distribution of wealth. 

How is it that the increase of productive power, and the accumulation of wealth 

seem to bring no benefit, no relief to the working classes; that the condition of the 
laborer is better in the new and poor country, than in the old and rich country ? That 
in a country like Great Britain, whose productive power has been so enormously 
increased, whose surplus wealth is lent to all the world, and whose surplus productions 
are sent to every market, pauperism is increasing in England, while one-third of the 
families of Scotland live in a single room each, and one-third more in two rooms 
each.* How is it that, though within the century steam machinery has added to the 
productive force of Great Britain a power greater than that of the manual labor of the 
whole human race, that the toil of mere infants is cruelly extorted — that cultiva- 
tion in the richest districts is largelv carried on by gangs of women and children, in 
which mere babies are worked under the lash; that little girls are to be found wielding 
sledge hammers, and little boys toiling night and day in the fearful heat of glass fur- 
naces, or working to the extreme limit of human endurance in fetid garrets and damp 
cellars, at the most monotonous employments — children who work so early and work 
80 hard that they know nothing of God, have never heard of the Bible, call a violet a 
pretty bird, and when shown a cow in a picture, think it must be a lion ;t children 
whose natural protectors have been changed by brutalizing poverty and the want that 
knows no law, into the most cruel of taskmasters? 

Why is it that in the older parts of the United Staies we are rapidly approximat- 
ing to the same state of things? Why is it that, with all our labor-saving machinerv, 
all the new methods of increasing production which our fertile genius is constantly 
discovering — with all our railroads, and steamships, and power looms, and sewing 
machines, our mechanics cannot secure a reduction of two hours in their daily toil; 
that the general condition of the working classes is becoming worse instead of better; 
and the employment of women and children at hard labor is extending; that though 
wealth is accumulating, and luxury increasing, it is becoming harder and harder k>t 
the poor man to live? 

A very Sodom's apple seems this " progress" of ours to the classes that have the 
most need to progress. We have been ''developing the country" fast enough. We 
have been building railroads, and peopling the wilderness, and extending our cities. 
But what is. the gain? We count up more millions of people, and more hundreds of 
millons of taxable property; our great cities are larger, our millionaires are more 
numerous, and their wealth is more enormous; but are the masses of the people any 
better off? Is it not so notoriously true that we accept the statement without ques- 
tion, that just as population increases and wealth augments — just in proportion as we 
near the goal for which we strive so hard, that poverty extends and deepens,'and it 
becomes harder and harder for a poor man to make a living? 

That the startling change for the worse that has come over the condition of the 
masses of the United States in the last ten years is attributable in some part to the 
destruction caused by the war, and in much greater part to stupid, reckless, widked 
legislation, there can be no doubt. The whole economic poUcy of the General Gov- 
ernment — the management of the debt and of the currency, the imposition of a tariff 
which is oppressing all our industry, and actually killing many branches of it, the 
immense donations to corporations — has tended with irresistible force, as though 
devised for the purpose, to make a few the richer and the many the poorer; to swall 
the gains of a few rich capitalists, and make hundreds of thousands of willing work- 
men stand with idle hands. 



^Oeamia ot 1861. See /onmal o f Statistical Oooli^ , "roV ^. 
tBeport CMIdren's Employment Oommia&io&. 
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But beneath and beyond these special causes, we may see, as conld be seen before 
the war had given the money power an opportunity and excuse for wresting the 
the machinery of Government to its own selfish ends, the working of some gen- 
eral tendency, observable all over the world, and most obvious in the countries which 
have made the ^eatest advances in productive power and in wealth. 

What is the cause or the causes of this tendency ? If we say, as many of the 
economists say, that it is over population in England — that the working classes get 
married too early and have too many children — what is it in the United States ? If 
we say that in the United States it is solely due to special conditions, what is it in 
Australia and other countries of widely differing circumstances ? 

Now, although there are undoubtedly other general causes, such as the tendency 
of modem processes to require greater capital and rarer administrative ability, to 
offer greater facilities for combination, and give more and more advantage to him who 
can work on a large scale ; yet if the principles previously stated are correct, are we 
not led irresistibly to the conclusion that the main cause of this general tendency to 
the unequal division of wealth lies in the pursuance of a wrong policy in regard to 
land — in permitting a few to take and to keep that which belongs to all ; in treating 
the power of appropriating labor as though it were in itself labor-produced wealth? 
Is not this mista.ke sufficient of itself to explain most of the perplexing phenomena to 
which I have alluded ? 

When land becomes fully monopolized as it is in England and Ireland — when the 
(Competition between land-users becomes greater than the competition between land- 
owners, whatever increase of wealth there is must go to the land-owner or to the capi- 
talist, the laborer gets nothing but a subsistence. Amid lowing herds he never tastos 
meat, raising bounteous crops of the finest wheat, he lives on rye or potatoes ; and 
where steam has multiplied by hundreds and by thousands manufacturing power, he 
is clad in rags, and sends his children to work while they are yet infants. No matter 
what be the increase in the fertility of the soil, no matter what the increase in pro- 
duct which beneficent inventions cause, no matter even if good laws succeed bad laws, 
as when free trade succeeds protection, as has been the case in Great Britain, all the 
advantage goes to the land-owner ; none to the landless laborer, for the ownership of 
th6 land gives the power of taking all that labor upon it will produce, except enough 
to keep the laborer in condition to work, and anything more that is given is charity. 
And so increase in productive power is greater wealth to the land-owner — more splen- 
dor in his drawing rooms, more horses in his stables and hounds in his kennels, finer 
yachts, and pictures and books — more command of everything that makes life desir- 
able ; but to the laborer it is not an additional crust. 

And where land monopolization has not gone so far, steadily with the increase of 
wealth goes on the increase of land values. Every successive increase represents bo. 
much which those who* do not produce may take from the results of production, 
measures a new tax upon the whole community for the benefit of a portion. Every 
successive increase indicating no addition to wealth, but a greater difference in the 
division of wealth, making one class the richer, the others the poorer, and tondii^ 
still further to increase the inequality in the distribution of wealth — ^^on the one side, 
by making the aggregations of capital larger and its power thus greater, and on the 
other, by increasing the number of those who cannot buy land ifbr themselves, but^ 
must labor for or pay rent to others, and while thus swelling the number of those who^ 
must make terms with capital for permission to work, at the same time reducing their 
ability to make fair terms in the bargain. 

Need we go any further to find the root of the difficulty ? to discover the point at 
which we must commence the reform which will make other reforms possible ? And 
while, i)n the one hand, the recognition of the main cause of the inequality in the 
distribution of wealth which is becoming a disease of our civilization, condemns the 
wild dreams of impracticable socialisms, and the impossible theories of governmental 
interference to restrict accumulation and competition and to limit the productive power . 
of capital, by discovering a just and an easy remedy; on the other hand, the spread of 
such theories should admonish those who consider the remedy of a common sense poK 
icy in regard to land as too radical of the necessity of making some attempt at reform. 
This great problem of the more equal distribiuton of wealth must in some way be solved, 
if our civilization, like those that went before it, is not to breed the seeds of its own de- 
struction. In one way or another the attempt must be made — ^if not in one way, then 
in another. The spread of education, the growth of democratic sentiment, the weak- 
eping of the influences which lead men to accept the existing condition of things aa 
divinely appointed, insure that, and the general uneasiness of labor, the growth of 
^rude-uniomam, the spread of such societies as the Iiitexiia\ionaA.'9XONe\\.\ T\kfe\«n\- 



Die straggle of the Paris commnne was but such an attempt/ And in the light of 
burning Paris we may see how it may be that this very civilization of ours, tliis 
second Tower of Babeli which some deem reaches so far towards heaven that we can 
plainly see there is no God there, may yet crumble and perish. How prophetic, in 
view of tl^ose recent events, seem the words of Macauley, when, alluding to Gib- 
bons' argument that modern civilization could, not be overturned as was the ancient, 
he declared that in the very heart of our great cities, in the shadow of palaces, libra- 
ries and colleges, poverty and ignorance might produce a race of Huns fiercer than 
any who followed Atila, and of Vandals more destructive than those led by Genseria 

The Fast and the Future of the Nation. 

Five years must yet pass before we can celebrate the hundreth anniversary of the 
Republic. A century ago, as the result of nearly two hundred years of colonization, 
the scarce three million people of the thirteen colonies but fringed the Atlantic sea- 
board with their settlements. Pittsburg was to them the Far West, and the Missis- 
sippi as little known as is now the great river that through a thousand miles of Arctic 
solitudes, rolls sluggishly to its mouth in our newly acquired Northern possessions. 

Looking back over the history of the great nations from whom we derive our 

blood, our language, and our institutions, and a hundred years seems but a small span. 
A hundred years after the foundation of the city, and Bome had scarce begun her 
eonquering mission ; a hundred years after the Norman Invasion, and the England of 
the nrst Plantagenet differed but little from the England of the Bastard. 

How wondrous seems our growth when compared with the past ! So wondrous, 
so unprecedented, that when the slow lapse of years shall have shortened the per- 
spective, and when in obedience to altered conditions, the rate of increase shall have 
staokened, it will seem as though in our time the very soil of America must have 
hnd men. 

We have subdued a Continent in a shorter time than many a palace and cathedral 
of the Old World was a building ; in less than a century we have sprung to a first rank 
Among the nations ; our population is increasing in a steady ratio ; and we are carry- 
ing westward the center of power and wealth, of luxury, learning and refinement, 
with more rapidity than it ever moved before. 

We look with wonder upon the past. When we turn to the future, imagination 
fails, for sober reason with her cold deductions goes far beyond the highest flights 
thai faaiey can dare, and we turn dazzled and almost awe-struck from the picture that^ 
is mirrored. Judging from the past, in all human probability there will be on this / 
continent, a century from now, four or five, perhaps five or six, hundred million £ng- / 
lish-speaking people, stretching from the isothermal line which marks the northern ,' 
limit of the culture of wheat, to the southern limit of the semi-trophical clime. Four i 
or flye hundred million people, with the railroad, the telegraph, and all the arts 
and appliances that we now have, and with all the undreamed of inventions which 
another century such as the past will develope. Beside the great cities of such a peo- 
ple, the Paris of to>day will be a village, the London, a provincial town, and to the 
political power which will ^ow up, if these people remain under one government, the 
neat nations of Europe will occupy such relative positions as the South American 
Bti^fces now hold to the great Repubhc of the North. 

Yet we should never forget that we have no exemption from the difficulties and 
dangers which have beset other peoples, though they may come to us in somewhat dif- 
faront snise. The very rapidity of our growth should admonish us that though we 
are stiil in our youth, our conditions are fast changing ; the very possibilities of our 
fatme warn us that this is the appointed theatre upon which the questions that 
perplex the world, must be worked out, or fought out. What good, or what evil, we 
of uus generation do, will appear in the next on an enormously magnified scale. The 
blunders that we are carelessly making, saying ''these things will right themselves in 
time, " will indeed right themselves ; but how ? How was the wrong of slavery righted 

• And this French struggle also shows the conseryatiye inflaenoe of the diffusion of landed 
MviMirlj .. The Badioals of I'aris were heaten by the small proprietors of the provinces. Had the 
* Muds of France been in the hands of a few, as the first revolution found it, the raising of the red flag 
on Um Hotel de Ville would have been the signal for a Jacqeueire in every part of the country. So 
•oncioiit are tfte extreme Beds of the conservative influence of property in land that they have for a 
long ttme eat iemned as a UAnl mistake the law of the first Republic which provided for the equal 
4ttilr{lmttoii cf land among heirs, not because it has not improved the condition o^l l^<ek v^mms^xi^ 
Imt baeaiise t)ie improvement in their condition and the i&ie(t«a\iNT^\,cYi\>DkibVt y3«»&'v^^^^^'^^3^^^^^|^^ 
them la the njaJntenance of order dispoeei them to oppoiA AtttA NVfi>\«nX xwum\w^ Hi^O^ s^oA^^snD&KA- 
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in the United States? The whole history of mankind, with its story of fire and swctfd, 
of suffering and destruction, is but one continued example of how national blundera 
and crimes work themselves out. On the smaller scale of individual life and actions, 
the workings of Divine justice are sometimes never seen ; but sure, though not always 
Bwift, is the Nemesis that with tireless feet, follows every wri)ng doing of a people. 

The American people have had a better chance and a fairer field than any nation 
that has gone before. Coming to a new world with all the experiences of the 
old ; possessed of all the knowledge and the arts of the most advanced of the iium- 
lies of men, the temperate zone of an immense continent lay before them, where un- 
embarrassed by previous mistakes, they might work out the problem of human happi- 
ness by the light of the history of two thousand years. Yet nobly and well as our 
fathers reared the edifice of civil and religious liberty, true ideas as to the treatment 
of land, the very foundation of all other institutions, seem never to have entered 
their minds. In a new country where nothing was so abundant as land, and where 
there was nothing to suggest its monpohzation, the men who gave direction to our 
thought and shaped our polity, shook off the idea of the divine right of kings withont 
shaking off that of the divine right of land-owners. They promulgated the grand 
truth that all men are born with equal rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, without promulgating the doctrines in respect to land which alone could main- 
tain those rights as a living reality ; they instituted a form of government, based on 
the theory of the independence and virtue of the masses of the people without im- 
posing those restrictions upon land monopolization which alone can keep the masses 
virtuous and independent. They laid the foundations for a glorious house ; but they 
laid them in the sand. 

Already we can see that the rains will come, the winds will blow. We see it in 
the increase of the renting system in agriculture; in the massing of men in the 
employ of grea^i manufacturers; in the necessity under which thousands of our citizens 
lie of voting, and even of speaking on political matters, as their employers dictate;^ in 
the marked differentiation of our people in older sections into the rich and the poor; 
in the evolution of '* dangerous classes" in our large cities; in the growth of enormous 
individual fortunes; in the springing up of corporations which dwarf the States, and 
fairly grapple the General Government; in the increase of political corruption; in the 
ease with which a few great rings wrest the whole power of the nation to their 
aggrandizement. 

Go to New York, the greatest of our American cities, the type of what many of 
them must soon be, the best example of the condition to which the whole counti^ is 
tending — New York, where men build marble stables for their horses, and an army of 
women crowd the streets at night to sell their souls for the necessities which unremit- 
ting toil, such as no human being ought to endure, will not give them — where a hund- 
red thousand men who ought to oe at work are looking for employment, and a hund- 
red thousand children who ought to be at school, are at work. Notice the great 
blocks of warehouses, the gorgeousness of Broadway, the costly palaces which line 
the avenues. Notice too, the miles of brothels which flank them, the tenement 
houses, where poverty festers and vice breeds, and the man from the free o^en West 
turns sick at heart : notice in the depth of winter the barefooted, ragged children in 
the press of the liveried equipages, and you will understand how it is that republican 
government has broken down in New York ; how it is that republican government 
IS impossible there ; and how it is that the crucial test of our institutions is yet to 
come. If you say that New York is a great seaport, with different conditions from 
tha rest ot the country, go to the manufacturing towns, to the other cities, and see 
the same characteristics developing just in proportion to their population and wealth. 

And while we may see all this, we are doing our utmost to make land dear, giving 
away the public domain in tracts of millions of acres, drawing great belts across it 
upon which the settler cannot enter; offering a premium by our taxation for the 
concentration of land ownership, and pressing. with the whole weight of our revenue 
system in favor of the concentration of wealth. 

How a Great People Perished. 

In all the history of the past there is but one nation with which the great nation . 
now growing up on this continent can be compared : but one people whi'^h has occu- 
pied the position and exercised the influence, which for good or evil, tX e American 
people must occupy and exert. A nation which has left a deeper impress upon the 

*3ee Reports MoBsacbuseUa Bnieaa LatXHT StatisUcB. 
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life of the race than any other nation that ever existed; whose sway was co-extensfye 

with the known world ; whose heroes and poets, and sages and orators, are still familiar 

names to us ; whose literature and art still furnish us models ; whose language has 

enriched every modem tongue, and though long dead, is still the language of science 

and of religion, and whose jurisprudence is the great mine from which our modem 

systems are wrought. That a nation so powerful in arms, so advanced in the arts, 
should perish as Home perished ; that a civilization so widely difEused, should be 
buried as was the Boman civilization, is the greatest marvel which history presents. 
To the Boman citizen of the time of Augustus or the Antonines, it would nave ap- 
peared as incredible, as utterly impossible that Bome could be overwhelmed by bar- 
oarians, as to the American citizen of to-day it would appear impossible that the great 
American Bepublic could be conquered by the Apaches, or the Chinooks, our arts for- 
gotton, and our civilization lost. 

How did this once incredible thing happen ? What were the hidden causes that 
sapped the strength and eat out the heart of this world-conquering power, so that it 
crumbled to pieces before the shock of barbarian hordes ? A Boman historian himself 
has told us. ** Great estates ruined Italy!" In the land policy of .Bome may be 
traced the secret of her rise, the cause of her fall. 

'*To every citizen as much land as he himself may use ; he is an enemy of the 
State who desires any more," was the spirit of the land policy which enabled Bome 
to assimilate so quickly the peoples that she conquered ; that gave her a body of citi- 
zens whose arms were a bulwark against every assault, and who carried her standards 
in triumph in every direction. At first a single acre constituted the patrimony of an 
Boman ; afterwards the amount was increased to three acres and a half. These were 
the heroic days of the Bepublic, when every citizen seemed animated by a public 
spirit and a public virtue which made the Boman name as famous as it made the Bo- 
man arms invincible ; when Gincinnatus left his two acre-farm to become Dictator, 
and after the danger was over and the State was safe, returned to his plow ; when 
Begulus, at the head of a conquering army in Africa, asked to be relieved, because 
his single slave had died, and there was no one to cultivate his little farm for his 

family. 

But^ as wealth poured in from foreign conquests, and the lust for riches 
grew, the old policy was set aside. The Senate granted away the public domain in 
large* tracts, just as our Senate is doing now; and the fusion of the little farms into 
large estates by purchase, by force, and by fraud, went on, until whole provinces were 
owned by two or three proprietors, and chained slaves had taken the place of the 
sturdy peasantry of Italy. The small farmers who had given her strength to Bome 
were driven to the cities, to swell the ranks of the proletarians, and become clients of 
the great families, or abroad to perish in the wars. There came to be but two classes — 
the enormously rich and their dependants and slaves; society thus constituted bred its 
destroying monsters; the old virtues vanished, population declined, art sank, the old 
conquering race actually died out, and Bome perished, as a modem historian puts it, 
from the very failure of the crop of men. 

Centuries ago this happened, but the laws of the universe are to-day what they 
were then. 

I have endeavored in this paper to group together some facts which show with what 
rapidity, and by what methods, the monopolization of our land is going on; to answer 
some arguments which are advanced in its excuse; to state some principles which 
prove the matter to be of the deepest interest to aU of us, whether we live directly by 
the soil or not; and to suggest some remedies. 

That land monopolization when it reaches the point to which it has been carried 
in England and Ireland is productive of great evils we shall probably all agree. But 
popular opinion, even in so far as any attention has been paid to the subject, seems to 
regard the danger with us as remote. There are few who understand how rapidly our 
land is becoming monopolized ; there are fewer still who seem to appreciate the evils 
which land monopolization is already inflicting upon us, or the nearness of the greater 
evils which it threatens. 

And so afi to the remedy. There are mon^ "SjYio '^rO^ ooiifi.^^^ ^Coa^. ^Qs;^^ 't^^s^'a^s^ 
gnmte of public land should cease, and e^eix ih»i lYi«kpu\i^«i ^Qmwsl^^^i^^'^^^«^^'^ 
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for aotnal settlers ; bat who wiH be startled by the proposition to put- the bnUc 0iri 
ation on land exclusively ? But the matter will bear thinking of. It is im] 
overestimate the importance of this land question. The longer it is.oon8idei8d,.1 
broader does it seem to be and the deeper does it seem to go. It imperatively 
mands far more attention than it has received ; it is worthy of all the attention 
can be given to it .-.»' 

To properly treat so large a subject in so brief a space, is a most ^ffionll 
I have merely outlined it; but if I have done something towards caJling attention 
the recklessness of our present land policy, and towards suggesting earnest tlu 
at to what that policy should be, I have accomplished all I proposed. 

HEKBY GEOBQE. 
San Fbangisco, July 27, 1871. 
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